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* ' You mean it, really Î ' ' 

'*Loof 

Anne Breven was putting on her hat in front of 
the mirror. Her arms dropped to her sides, and 
she turned slowly with lifted brows. Her body 
fairly dilaited with speechlessness, and for a 
moment or two she stood silent, then the words 
came, frothing over like waters churning at an 
opened sluice-gate. 

**No, really! Me the subject of your next 
novel! What do you mean? You keep saying 
*you.' Do you know me? But even if you did, 
what interest could a story about me have, the 
story of a young woman of twenty-five — '* 
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** Twenty-six on July sixth. *' 

** — the story of a young woman of twenty-six 
whose life offers absolutely nothing for a story? 
It doesn't. Other girls of my age have had things 
happen to them. What's happened to me? The 
sort of silly adventure that girls of eighteen go 
through, a stupid engagement that ended by my 
being — ^you know — ^by my being neither married 
nor a young girl, and left me with a bad taste in 
my mouth — oh, so that now, among these old books 
of yours and with my work, the whole business 
seems silly to me. Is that what you're going to 
tell your readers about!" 

''No." 

''Well, then! Do talk seriously. I should really 
like to know what can be embroidered about a life 
like mine, such an everyday existence, so — ^you 
might answer me. Aside from the bit of glory 
shed upon me as your niece, the niece of the cele- 
brated novelist, Philippe Caoudat, aside from 
that ... I know, I know. I'm a pleasant, whole- 
some, solid sort, good-looking, no silliness about 
me, a lovely disposition — ^that's what you say, 
don't you, when you talk about me Î ... and that 
my articles i^ the New Era are shockingly dull 
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because you and sociology ! . . . But that doesn't 
nuake stuff for a novel. For a novel there must 
be — do I know! — there must be striking beauty, 
a great misfortune, unusual occurrences, some 
faults even, a tremendous love. . . . Try to find a 
single one of these elements in my serene life of a 
little modern bourgeoise. Wellf 

**You'll see.'' 

**I should certainly like to see." 

When Philippe followed the long bluish swirls 
from his pipe as though he were counting them, 
you knew just what to do — ^nothing, because 
nothing was to be got out of him. Anne, a little 
ashamed of herself for having talked so fast and 
so much and in so unaccustomed a tone, turned to 
adjust her hat again on her abundant glossy black 
hair. She leaned to view herself in the mirror. 

You. 

It was amusing to inspect her face; amusing, 
embarrassing, and odd. It was different now, it 
was for herself alone. She opened her eyes wide. 
Philippe said her eyes were the color of tender- 
ness, and a few people said they were peculiar, 
though they did not notice that the peculiarity 
came from one being sea-green and the other gold- 
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green. She felt that by standing there motionless 
and staring at her image, she was going to find out 
something that Philippe did not know, something 
strong, repressed and bitter. 

She took her features in, one at a time — ^her 
straight nose as alive as though, at the nostrils, it 
hid two fluttering little wings, the line of her 
mouth formed by two circumflex accents, her 
cheeks that seemed too round under her brimless 
hat. Her expression was sensible and calm, like a 
well-fed nun's. She searched for the mysterious 
sign, the indefinalble sum total that would do for a 
rejoinder to the ridiculous untruths that Philippe 
had boomed in the one syllable, you. 

So one never knows more of one 's self than one 
sees in the mirror? In order to prove one's value, 
one can never extract what one is Î 

As she buttoned her gloves, her puckered brows 
retained a bit of watchful spite. She planted her- 
self in front of Philippe, and eyed him curiously, 
as she might have done a stranger. 

How cosy and comfortable he was in his home 
surroundings. With his pipe between his teeth, 
his huge bulk filling the leather-covered armchair, 
the slight aflfectation of rusticity in the way he 
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lolled, the hobnailed soles of his boots standing 
up at right angles to the floor, the shabby suit of 
rough material with bare round spots at knees and 
elbows, he really was of a piece with his surround- 
ings. From sheer living in the room, breathing in 
it, walking to and fro on the tarnished black and 
drab white of the flagged floor, and working be- 
tween its immensely high walls at the cloven- 
footed table heaped high with papers, he had 
ceased to be the host and became the main piece of 
furniture. The room was too ba;re, of course, too 
big and rather badly kept ; nevertheless it had an 
arresting charm, thanks to its two glass panels, 
which made a wall as well as a window and turned 
the garden into a picture of the seasons and the 
room itself into a skiff stranded under the trees. 
Through the panes filtered gold and green lights 
and splashes of dancing blue. 

Philippe was a cedar for lofty solidity, and a 
boar as to the color of his hair and as to his tem- 
per, a bristly, unkempt boar. But the eyes in his 
rough-hewn face were childlike and gentle, eyes of 
real sky-blue. **Your eyes,'^ Anne had said to 
him one day, **make me think of the loop-holes in 
ancient castles. You know how one goes up in the 
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blackness and then all of a sudden comes upon a 
chink opening on a vague and distant blue. ' ' 

Just now his eyes flashed teasingly at Anne 
standing there in front of him looking so embar- 
rassed. The simple cut of her tailor-made brought 
out the lines of her figure, which looked more boy- 
ish and flapperish than ever. 

^^aoingoutî^' 

*'It looks like it. '^ 

^'Whereî'* 

No, indeed, she wasn *t going to let him, with his 
naughty scepticism, misconstrue her present in- 
tention; she wasn^t going to let him imagine 
things. He always imagined things. He could 
not conceive of a man and a woman being together 
without . . • 

He thought she was sulking, she seemed so 
eager to be off. And Anne dropped her head, 
realizing it was the first time she had kept any- 
thing a secret from him, the first time, too, that 
she had passed judgment on him. 

During the two years that she had lived in 
Philippe 's house at Auteuil since her mother had 
retired to Pontivy, not a single day had detached 
itself from the others to suggest the slightest 
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change in their intimacy or in the heart of the 
universe. The days filed by, all the same length, all 
with the same stay-at-home lukewarmness. None 
I>assed without revealing the chaste feeling that 
uncle and niece had for each other, a blind de- 
votion from her, a distant and paternal affection 
from him. That was evident in their slightest 
word, in the jokes about Ernestine, the old serv- 
ant, in Philippe 's chaff and the sarcastic comments 
he passed on the people Anne met at the news- 
paper office. But they were never demonstrative. 

To be sure, they had never discussed themselves 
with each other. 

Anne grasped the doorknob and glanced at her 
wristwatch. Time was pressing. She had to go. 
But she paused, plucked back by a feeling that she 
must restore things to the old order. 

*'Good-by. I'm off. Good-by, Philippe. You'll 
tell me the real subject this evening, won 't you Î ' ' 

^'Againî But it's— " 

*'Whatî" 

*'You." 

Ah, it really was a question of Philippe 's novel 
and its subject. "What was this sudden mystery, 
what infernal regions were in her, and what 
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strange isolation, to fill her 30 suddenly with an 
acute perplexity consisting of mingled alarm and 
energy! Anne had never attached much impor- 
tance to herself. After the stifled years of a 
Christian childhood, the war years had oppressed 
her, while the crushing proxhnity of Philippe had 
made no hotbed for the growth of vanity. But 
here of a sudden was this word, with its dull, 
quavering gamut, painful in its impact, its re- 
proachful face . . . and its pressure . • . and 
this sort of expansion in her like the widenmg, 
widening rings from a stone thrown into water. 

You. ... It was by no means what Philippe 
and the others knew, what could be seen, or what 
could happen to her. No, it was something else, 
something more like herself than herself. But 
what was it Î 

An end to questions. Ten past one. 

Against the pane the large-leaved paulownia 
deployed a verdant fresco. Outside spread a 
world, deep and palpable, alive with buzzings and 
vivid with the embroidery of bourgeoning ere- 
ation, golden spots of sunlight, little sharp sounds, 
the noises of spring. 

She banged the door. 



CHAPTER n 

npHE intoxicatioii of the mission she had set 
^ herself lasted as long as she remained on the 
broad avenne where smiling spring sparkled and 
babbled and the breeze blew in little nervous puffs 
and whipped up the leaves. But when she caught 
sight of the formidable walls, first in their oblique 
profile, then, as she drew nearer, sunk in the ground 
like the bare sides of a squatting beast that 
hatched a menacing secret, the feeling vanished. 
Her errand seemed absurd. Her heart went limp, 
she was doing something silly, she felt. She was 
ready to turn back. 

Yet she continued through the unknown quarter 
automatically, and turned the comer of the street 
that narrowed toward the bridge like a loLg, 
dreary canal of stone. The people seemed to have 
a furtive way of walking, and faces such as one 
saw nowhere else. The looks they gave her were 
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so pointed and suspicious that she did not dare 
retrace her steps. Oh well * . . 

There close by, already, was the monumental 
archway of darkness pricked by the blue and red 
of the toy sentry. Three young loiterers in shape- 
less hats, boots and neckties sketched jeering 
gestures for her view. There was still time to 
draw back. Supposing they were to talk to her, 
follow her Î . . . One, two, three ; she entered the 
prison. 

There was nobody in the vaulted entry. On the 
right a glass corridor ran along a spacious yard, 
where her first glimpse took in indiscriminately 
bricks, cobblestones and blue windowpanes. 

* * Hey there, hey ! * ^ 

It was a warder coming toward her, his hands 
behind his back, perched on enormous, white- 
encased legs that moved deliberately like a slow- 
working mechanism. 

* * Excuse me. Which way to see a prisoner Î ' ^ 
He indicated the end of the corridor with a care- 
less gesture, then disappeared as through a trap- 
door. 

** Thank you.'' 

The corridQf Jed to § court-yard where there 
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were about twenty women penned, awaiting the 
visiting hour. And what women 1 Can it be that 
only the poor are punished? Except for one little 
old person whose hair made a silver border to a 
widow's bonnet, they were all bare-headed. They 
wore washed-out blouses and draggled skirts and 
shawls over their shoulders. 

Women, really women Î As they stood in a row, 
young and old of the same age, cast in the same 
grey flesh of poverty, they aroused pity less by 
their appearance than by that ruthless air which 
imprinted its indelible writing on their brows, 
their features, their very hands. 

The shivering shame of the poor. Surly curi- 
osity. The pecking of females. Années appear- 
ance struck a moment's electric shock. 

**0h, oh — see what's herel'' 

The street girl, who wore a blouse the color of 
pink soap, nudged her neighbor and gave a vulgar 
twist of her hips. Her skirts swished, a golden 
greasy gleam lit up her coiled hair and drew a 
scattering of minute flat sparks from her combs. 

The group surged. Had not the warder arrived 
from across the yard, real hostility might have 
broken out. But at the sight of him the women 
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started apart. Some of them dashed over to thei 
dark corner of the yard where torn packages were 
lying and came right back with golden loaves that 
crackled under their arms, or big-bellied net bags 
that had seen long service. There was a clinking 
of glass on glass and the glugglug of wine in the 
nocks of bottles. 

Thoy walked out with their great flat resigned 
strides, past the warder and through the doorway 
of the central building, the red façade of which, 
raised on four steps, floated a sash of ivy, with 
the groat white eye of a clock peeping from under- 
neath. 

Anne felt herself borne down to the bottom of 
an unsuspected world. When her turn came to 
leave the yard, she too lowered her head, and 
when, at the wicket of the office, she had to go 
through a series of formalities and give her own 
name and the name of the prisoner whom she 
wanted to visit, Jean Chaperat, she felt she was 
being compelled to confess guilt, and wanted to 
cry out: **No, no, it isn't true.*' 

**It was wrong in me to oome,*^ she thought, but 
with her rare aptitude for passivity, she followed 
the other women, passed between the gates shut- 
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ting off the circular court, and entered a third 
building. The door opened upon an odd cylindri- 
cal office where a number of warders drowsed. 
And next she came to a very strange place. In 
its proportions, especially its height, and its 
greenish half-light, it reminded her of the nave of 
a church. She advanced timidly. Here the paral- 
lel rows of wooden cabins, lined up like the car- 
riages of two trains, and the dull swarming of 
scattered people suggested a queer station plat- 
form. A few steps more, and a suffocating 
exhalation caught her throat. The smell of drugs 
as in a hospital, nauseating kitchen smells, the 
sourish warmth of a maternity ward, where the 
babies of the poor sprout in heaps, heavy alternat- 
ing fumes of cooked filth, garlic, and chloride, the 
mustiness of a cave and damp plaster. It was 
impossible to breathe. 

The guard approached her, snatched the ticket 
from her hands, and shoved her into one of the 
empty cabins. Standing with her back to the 
crowd of pariahs, she looked stupidly at the grat- 
ing that separated her box from the box opposite, 
just as narrow and in the dark. 

* ' Sit down 1 * * roared a voice behind her. 
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No, she did not want to, she could not, her wits 
had deserted her. 

^'Sitdown!'^ 

She adjusted one knee, then the other, and set 
to picking out the gutteral calls exchanged by in- 
visible warders across the space from amid the 
babel of voices, the banging of doors, and the per- 
petual rapping of sabots, which rained above like 
a monotonous bombardment. 

**DerouetI Fourth division!'' 

**Maudhis! Eleventh division!" 

These men did not mind trumpeting shame. 

Suddenly a ray of light illuminated a bit of 
whitewashed wall. A figure in uniform, clear and 
gliding, like a fantastic shadow, was outlined 
against it, and the next moment a tall phantom 
being advanced into the dark cage. First there 
was the sound of his breathing, then his face 
pierced the blackness like a trembling Eucharist. 

It was he, poor Chaperat. 

What words can one find before a man of whom 
you really know very little, only that he loves you! 
Upon what memories can you draw for the right 
thing to say? . . . Prolonged kissing of hands, 
passionate letters, elegant clothes, the insolent 
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assurance that the rich always have, the fragile 
courtesy that masks fierce looks, these had all 
crumbled like a castle of plaster; and here came 
the unknown man, unveiled in the bleeding crudity 
of misfortune, led like a dog on a leash, pressed 
into a niche no wider than his shoulders ; here he 
was exacting something true, and you had to give 
it to him. 

**Howareyour* 

Words chosen at random to fill the black void, 
to make him feel by the tone in which they were 
spoken that she was bringing him kindness and a 
little goodness, help in fact. 

''All right.'' 

Through the grating his features grew clearer 
and came gradually to resemble the features of 
the unknown man who had visited Philippe six 
months before and had showed that she fascinated 
him. The shadows, however, exaggerated the 
slope of his brow, hollowed the ridge of his nose, 
added to the length of his almond-shaped eyes, 
gilded his eyeball with a metallic lustre, and made 
his coalblack glance flash unbearably. But at the 
very moment that he became vague to her, she dis- 
engaged the mind buried in the flesh. 
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They had nothing to say. Anne was satisfied^ 
provided he understood that her visit was an act 
of charity and she was not concerned at all with 
the man as a lover, but with the man in misfortune, 
who had been attacked, perhaps unjustly, and that 
here — ^then here • . . 

**You're not feeling too boredî'* 

* * What a question ! To turn round and round 
in one 's cell the whole day long, like a caged beast ! 
And the nights ! Oh, the nights ! No one knows 
what it's like ... If only I had some cigarettes, 
books, newspapers 1*' 

**I'll send you some. Have you any prefer- 
ence t ' ' 

He shrugged his shoulders. Does a prisoner 
have preferences about books Î 

It occurred to Anne that not only had he not 
thanked her for having come, but he seemed to 
find it quite natural that she should be there. 

In fact the gall in his black look was making 
another woman of her. She was no longer the idol 
with folded arms, the beloved creature in a halo. 
She was an ordinary being of the same impure 
clay afi himself, at the mercy of fate, a x>oor 
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creature within reach of his resentment and 
dethronement. 

The vague surprise that had oppressed her, the 
fantastic spell that had kneaded itself into her 
very flesh, disappeared. She felt stiff and heavy, 
and a little ridiculous, like a statue fallen from its 
pedestal. The man she was facing now seemed 
like a relative or another woman. 

*'Can I be of use to yout Tell me. Perhaps I 
might . . •'* 

He clutched the grating with both hands and 
leaned his head against it. In the shadow his 
attitude, the bulge of his shoulders, made hhn look 
like a wild beast hanging to the wall of its den. 

*'You could — of course.'* He raised his head. 
**But I am afraid of troubling you. After all, I 
don't want to take advantage of — *' 

This was the old tone, of the tamed society man. 
Also his grand manner. 

^'Whatisitt Tell me.'' 

**Well — ^But really, would you do itt Well, a 
letter written by my partner is missing in the case. 
It is a capital piece of evidence that might destroy 
the whole indictment. My counsel cannot find it. 
He must find it, you understand! You must go 
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and see him, shake him up. I gave you his address 
in the letter. It's beastly that he hasn't found it." 

''Of course I'll go." 

Had Anne been asked, when she entered the 
prison, why she had come, she could not have told. 
Three days before she had received a letter 
slashed with dancing words, arrest, injustice, an 
unheard-of thing, innocence, distress — a stunning 
explanation upon five weeks of silence, which had 
evoked from Philippe the repeated exclamation: 
' ' What 's become of your lover? ' ' With a woman 's 
swift generosity Anne had decided to go and inter- 
vene if she found that Chaperat was really the 
victim of an injustice . . . And what an unex- 
pected reception ! He had transported her beyond 
her most secret goodness. 

She had to ask herself if this was the same man. 
He whom a single look would have overwhelmed, 
who had entreated and adored, who had been 
fiercely patient, submissive, devout, after the 
fashion of the pursuing male, was speaking his 
thought straight out to her and giving orders 
coolly. It was evident that he was unaware of her 
inclination, of her heart eager to do right, evident, 
too, that their proximity left him wholly unaf- 
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fected, and he was enthroned in his misfortune as 
in a kingdom to which no one has access. A totally 
different man. How remote now the fine melan- 
choly he had worn ** before/' like a sacred deco- 
ration, and the emotion that he had seemed to 
hug to his heart. And how strange he was to 
behold, fierce, sullen, like a trapped beast, using 
unusual tones, showing — showing his real face ! 

Through a partition a woman's voice alternated 
with a hoarser voice. 

* ' Don 't worry, old man. Ye Ve only got another 
two months. Go on. Stop worrying.'' 

The next words were drowned in the rising tide 
of voices and the tramping that made a ceiling to 
the horrible smell. 

^*So, then, I can rely on you, you'll go!" 

*'Why, certainly." 

* * You will have to go tomorrow. ' ' 
''Yes, yes, tomorrow." 

She would have promised to go to the other end 
of the world, her brain was so harried by an inces- 
sant question: ''Doesn't a man who loves you 
love you all the time Î ' ' 

She tapped the floor to take the stiffness out of 
her leg, and produced a resounding noise. He 
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must have thought she wanted to leave, for he rose 
at the same moment and groped about in the cell 
with one hand, 

**Will you come again on Sunday f he said, 
half turning to her. 

He had not asked her a thing about herself. He 
left her when he no longer needed her. Ah, hope 
on its knees, desire even, the heart lying in wait. 

"I'll oome again if you like.'* 

* * Thank you, ' * he said, realizing at length, con- 
fusedly, that thanks were due. . . . 

The full daylight streaming through the open 
door brutally revealed his face, hollow, with rusty 
patches on the chin, and as if tattooed by the green 
and black play of the light. 

* * Till Sunday, ' ' she exclaimed. But he was gone 
already. 

A stifling need invaded her to get back into the 
open, back to everyday life. With a kick at the 
door she was in the vast nave again, where each 
cell was like a confessional of fools in the sub- 
marine light. She made her escape. 

The air flowed in great waves outside. Some- 
thing happy and gilded emanated from the city, 
and the vile saloon that faced the prison was 
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graced by a cat rolled into a ball of fluff and velvet 
on the doorstep. A nostalgic refrain floated out 
of the open window and slid along the panes that 
were touched with flecks of sunshine. 

Anne experienced the voracious appetite, the 
ravishment, the bursts of energy of a convalescent. 
She could not get her fill of long deep breaths, of 
brisk walking, of feeling herself being carried 
along by the elastic play of her limbs. It was good 
just to let her eyes look straight ahead. 

At the comer, the boulevard rose like an azure 
roadway suspended in space. In the middle were 
the tube stations, on either side a procession of 
low houses, cut here and there by broken fences, 
cobblers* huts where shoes hung in long black 
bunches, yards in which stones grew, and narrow 
shops the walls of which looked as if daubed with 
dry blood. 

On the way to the prison Anne had not observed 
this part of the city so precisely. It looked 
sinister now, wan, bare, mangy — exposed in its 
terrible obviousness, you might have said. That 
was because now, overspreading the whole, she 
saw that man^s face emerge from its cage and the 
green patch of two hands clutching at a grating; 
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amid the noise of the street, she heard that voice 
of reproach. 

It was natural, of course, that the poor fellow 
should not have been a-quiver for the futility of a 
look or a sign, and comprehensible that he had 
been indifferent, bitter, almost coarse. To be 
locked up, hungry, hard pressed, afraid of losing 
everything, was to put passion to the test. Anne 
realized that she had seen him in the attitude she 
would have had him take. The impression she had 
had ** before" in reading Chaperat's letters came 
back to her. It was the same as when you read a 
book about love. While you read, you say ' ' That 's 
it. ' ' But the moment you put the book down, you 
feel obscurely that at bottom it is not really quite 
that, and the next day, if you are sincere, you 
admit that it is not a bit like that, it was only the 
margin that held the real truth. 

Anne raised her eyes, seeking, touching the 
margin where truth and mystery were inscribed 
for her. For her, what was going to be for 
her? . . . The entrance to the tube was a few 
steps away, the hurrying people disappeared be- 
neath its arch. One of them jostled her. She 
heard the sly clink of pennies falling at the wicket. 
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Along the naked boulevard rolled taxicabs and 
rumbling vans leaving a dusty wake. 

But no answer came hurrying to meet her. It 
was an age-long dream that fell at her feet, a 
chimerical past, without props or sides or bottom, 
the sensation of something impossible, of a useless 
attempt, an undesired deliverance. 

The cry of a siren arose somewhere like a 
human plaint. In the swarthy distance factory 
chimneys bunched together made a geometrical 
background, while others in the foreground were 
like a baroque forest on top of the houses. 

Philippe's teasing voice sounded in the wind — 
Tou I 

That secret — what was it? So she too, like the 
prisoner, was to have bounds set to her? She too 
was to hear: *'So far you shall go and no 
farther"? What of that intoxication, that ex- 
hausting intoxication, that inimitable hope, the 
divine heaviness which sank down in her and 
pressed sometimes at night like a vengeance all 
prepared, and also like a sacrifice? . . . That 
hope which fell and rose and fell and rose like a 
sailor in a shipwreck ? 

The setting of life suddenly appeared to her. 
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and «he saw herself in the midst of the world, sur- 
rounded by great speed, dismal distraction, grey 
cubes, frameworks of Iron, brutal injunotàons, 
jarring orders. She saw herself surrounded by 
dull, restless men. 

She walked on, her back bent, following the 
incongruous line of passengers into the tube. . . , 
To love! . . . Under her feet the ground 
trembled, as if belabored by a subterranean down- 
pour. ... To love? . . . She went on as if re- 
gretfully, resisting both the invisible vortes that 
drew her on and the nostalgia that drew her back; 
trying not to stop, she went on, dodle, a little 
dismayed. . . . 



CHAPTER m 

Tj^OR several days Anne dressed, walked along 
^ streets and streets, climbed the dark staircase 
of the newspaper oflBice, pushed open the garden 
gate, peeled off her gloves, removed her cloak, 
chatted at table opposite Philippe, all as if these 
were acts in a temporary existence. It was only 
at night when alone in her room that she felt at 
ease, with the curtains drawn, the bedclothes 
drawn close about her, her shoulders warmly 
covered, and the lamp gleaming like a tiny light- 
house above her head. 

Her thoughts led into well-defined deep ways, 
in which, in talking to herself, she had the im- 
pression of going forward. 

People say: **I am this, I am that.** They 
know what they are or are not. When I say **I,** 
the word does not correspond to anything, it is 
not something with a beginning and an end, it is 
^ot a less or a more ; it is nothing contained within 
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my limbs, having constantly this defect and that 
quality, going hither and not thither, nothing that 
anybody can perceive. It is, in fact, something 
that doesn 't go anywhere, that dwells everywhere, 
and that I feel stirring in everybody I meet. 

To delve into the self. One cannot try harder 
than I am doing. To get at one's internal life : but 
where is itî What is it? Perhaps I am poor and 
empty. I know only the objective. I have never 
found in myself anything but other beings, other 
things, or the impulse toward them ; in short what 
is outside me. Never myself. 

My beginning? At the beginning I remember 
the moor in Brittany. Wide, with vague bounda- 
ries, a low sky, a soft wind, all riddled with stars, 
thick with greenish shadows, concealing fear on 
its slopes, breathing a silence that resembled the 
silence of no other country. 

My first journey! To go away to a new place. 
To go away ! Meadows sped by the window of the 
train, the people chatted, there were baskets of 
eggs under the benches. My heart too was 
speeding. I asked tremblingly: ''Are we nearly 
there?" Nobody answered. But, yes, there, be- 
tween a stretch of golden earth and pearly sky. 
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there it was, I was sure of it, I saw it. * * That *s 
the ocean, isn 't it Î ' * Nobody looked. A greenish 
bine line extended away, away, away, the wind 
tossed white birds, whirled them, and carried them 
oÈ. How was it that the others did not feel like 
jumping out, weeping, running, kneeling! 

We arrived at the station. How beautiful a 
strange place is 1 We reached the Hotel du Cheval 
Blanc, a real hotel with a coachman and maids. 
We went into the annex. This way to see Mary. 
She was ill. She was in bed with only a night 
light shining in the room. She had a long brown 
pigtail with a daisy stuck in at the top and a tight 
curl at the end — ^no *bow needed to tie it like my 
own straight hair — and the pale hands of a 
princess, that lay flat on either side of her. The 
Virgin Mary if ill would have looked like her. 
**What a sweet little girll What is your namet 
. . . Come, say something.^' This to me. I 
thought of Michel the blacksmith when he went 
into the house on fire to save the children, and I 
too stepped forward. 
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On my righthand is a rose tree, 
On my righthand is a rose tree/' 
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It was my song, and I let my voice go up, up. I 
wanted her to find me sweet, more than sweet. I 
wanted her to understand . . . 

Much later I can remember the ivory face of 
Mademoiselle Colagny, my science teacher. A 
dear face. ... Her complexion always perspiry 
at the comers of the nostrils, her forehead much 
too broad and hidden under an ashen-hued mesh 
of hair, which flew up each time she moved and 
overshadowed her periwinkle eyes when she was 
seated at her desk. Half the class had a ** crush*' 
on Mademoiselle Colagny, the rest on Mademoi- 
selle Vermond. *'I haven't got a crush on any- 
body,'* I used to say. But which of the girls did 
I detest the most? Those who loved my beloved, 
or those who dared not love hert I particularly 
hated Jeanne Thaost for hanging her things on 
the peg next to hers and for stroking the thin cape 
trimmed with satin appliqué and the hat with the 
plaid ribbon, as though they were her property. 
Oh, but the worst day was when Bibiane returned 
from her sister's funeral and Mademoiselle 
Colagny held her in her arms for several minutes 
in front of all of us, and kissed her with her mouth 
made for smiles and severity but not for kisses I 
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. • • Could not Mademoiselle see that my eyes 

were red, too, and my head was hanging mourn- 
fully, and I had on a skimpy little dress, and there 
was grief in my memory! Me too . . . 

Then when I was eighteen. Our arrivfJ in the 
south. A flash of joy I What light, blue, gold! 
Days of straw-color. The sun on my sMn like the 
vivifying caress of a hand. The dazzling white of 
the new houses, the old-rose of the ancient streets, 
the motionless palm-trees. The soft weight of 
indolence, the festival of just looking and being 
bare-armed. 

And that evening near the pier, his arm round 
my waist. **Give me your life • • . The future 
. . • Promise me. * * Ah, take all I have, the too 
oppressive violet night, the town sparkKng like 
a diadem of gems, the languid splash of the 
breakers, the stray bursts of music, the hovering, 
pungent fragrance of the orange groves. . . . 

Then Paris. My work, all the books, and every- 
where, all the time, the enormous bulk of 
Philippe. . . . 

Those years are gone. They are unfathomable, 
like a dream the thread of which has left you. 
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They do not count, I myself was missing in them. 
They only served to bring me up to the present. 
And the present . . . 

Why, Philippe, why, without knowing it, did 
you call me by my real name Î I have no reply to 
make. . . . You? — ^You is down in there, and 
^'down in there," you know, is not anything that 
can ever be defined, anything that is mine unless 
I have first bestowed it, anything in my memory 
except points of junction with others, the outside. 
All it is at this moment, really, is something at- 
tached to my breath, something unique in the 
world, I assure you, like a flame that a hand 
conceals entirely, something vague and latent, 
stifling and nomadic, which does not want to stay 
there. 
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CHAPTER IV 

««TjOW'Sthis? You already? So early î'^ 

'*" ^ Anne was entering the oflSee next to the 
editorial room, her eyes fixed on the pigeonhole 
where her mail was laid. None. She turned 
round, gave a little start: Pierre Ditz. 

*'Well, you see," she stammered, her forehead 
and cheeks reddening as if she had been caught 
in wrongdoing, ^ ' I had to go out this morning, and 
so instead of bringing my copy at five o'clock, 

**Come in a moment, you've got a few 
moments ..." 

She had all the moments in the world, but to 
talk, to keep up a conversation, semi-serious, semi- 
playful, when her lips, her eyes, her whole body 
were still fresh with the rosy wonder of her morn- 
ing walk 1 And then — and then — the man rather 
alarmed her. 

When she came at her regular hour in the eve- 
ning, the large editorial office was always so dark, 
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so filled with the noise of voices, with comings and 
goings, so feverish, so dominated by important 
people and the insistent shrilling of the telephone 
that now she found it shrunken, quite unimposing, 
and calm as waters after a storm. The tall book- 
case with brass beading had caught a ray of sun- 
shine, and the stucco walls took on the thick 
warmth of alabaster from the morning light. 

*^Si*down.'' 

Pierre Ditz indicated one of the armchairs that 
together with the mahogany desk made the heavy 
furnishing of the room, and seated himself beside 
her in an attitude both questioning and familiar. 

Embarrassment. Jarring gaiety. The false- 
ness of the spoken life. 

**What^s your article on this weekT* 

Oh no ! She had a little recoil. She had given 
the subject the clearest handling possible, but all 
that was a matter of indifference to her and not 
worth talking about. 

Without anything to serve as a lead or a refuge, 
or perhaps because Pierre Ditz was looking at her 
too persistently, Anne turned her eyes to the 
window that framed a rectangle of sky. The blue 
was so deep, so restful, eo fresh that it was diffi- 
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cult to withdraw her gaze, and the blue of time 
eoursedy narrow and hovering over the dull roar 
of the city, which drew near like an army. Lovely 
sky, lovely wells of blue, the soft breath of 
almond-trees, the silvery chains of invisible nup- 
tials in the heavenly month of May. 

Something faintly touched her elbow. She came 
back to earth. Oh yes, the allusion to her article. 
If only her article had revealed to him a little of 
what he did not know, what Uved in her like the 
early sun of an Easter mom, like a garden of lilies 
constellated with hearts of gold. What a tri- 
umphant joy, had she written pages of lightning. 
She could. At that moment she felt that fihe be- 
held the world as no one else did. What a joy to 
show her article to him then and see the be- 
wildered surprise in his face. ... So this is You, 
all thist . . . What a joy to be rid of the re- 
semblance to the other women that he clothed her 
in. She felt that he did, felt it keenly. She was 
not like the others, certainly not with him ; here, 
all of a sudden, she was not like the others. 

Their conversation was getting under way. But 
why be stiff, why lie t Some mornings one doesn *t 
feel a bit like lying. 
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I am overcome by an absurd desire. I should 
like to take that man's head between my hands, 
look straight into his eyes, a long time, and learn 
what the kinship is that exists between us. For 
beneath the differences and the polished surface 
we are brother and sister, I feel we are. . . . 

In the few months she had been working at the 
oflSce she had not got to know much about Pierre 
Ditz. She knew he was well over forty. She knew 
his icy voice, which fell like a chopping-knif e, his 
strong body that lacked suppleness, his way of 
husbanding his strength, his rather automatic 
manner, his prominent forehead, from which the 
hair had retreated at the temples, his wilful jaw, 
his bony hands, his reserved ways, his prodigious 
capacity for work, his tone, sometimes arrogant, 
his exaggerated deference towards women. She 
had heard of the retired life he led with his old 
mother and how he, the despot, yielded her the 
complete ascendancy. She had also heard that all 
his mother's money was invested in the news- 
paper, which he conducted with unremitting ardor. 

*'How is it we see so little of you?" he asked. 
'*I have been wanting to see you for a long time." 

His voice was low, the expression in his face 
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had changed — so submissive, so boyish, such 
transparent looks. 

Then Pierre Ditz had noticed that she felt like 
running away the instant she set foot in the office ! 

Anne was not at ease with the people there, 
amid the fever, the race against time, in contact 
with frenzied ambition, mean intrigue, and soured 
mediocrity. The other women who wrote regu- 
larly for the paper, Lucie Bailhache and Fernande 
Hallépée, had made it their domain. You saw 
them go from office to office challenging the men 
with masculine assurance, perching on the tables, 
talking in voices much too high-pitched, and giv- 
ing themselves such importance that when they 
entered one of the rooms, they seemed to absorb 
the whole place, all the air, all the sounds. 

In his brusque way Pierre Ditz got up and paced 
the room — a habit of his. Anne had always 
thought him very tall. Eidiculous. He wasn't, 
not a bit, and he . . . But she wasn't going to 
stay there. She shook herself and made as if 
to go. 

**No, no," he exclaimed with childlike precip- 
itancy. ''Stay, do please stay.'* 

Why not admit itî By the revealing subtleties 
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that women always sense, Anne had known that he 
felt a liking for her. More than a liking. None of 
his defects had escaped her, but in spite of them, 
perhaps because of them, certainly beyond them, 
she felt a violent satisfaction at seeing him so 
close, almost at her mercy, faltering, he so im- 
perious. Faced with the faults of the man who 
attracts her, the woman is of the impression that 
they are her affair, and after all are of little im- 
portance; if she wishes she can dismiss them by 
opening and closing her arms. 

**No, really, you too!'^ . . . **Do you really 
work as hard as that?" He was asking all about 
her, her tastes, how she filled her time. His man- 
ner was gentle, confidential. Her plans f He met 
her reply with a frown, as though she had said 
something bad. 

She answered him in a laughing voice, which 
came from her throat warm and flexible. She felt 
in her element. At one point she was delighted 
because her rejoinder had made him laugh — she 
really had said something funny— and she would 
have wished to find other sallies, invent sparkling 
phrases, expressions all her own, so as to prolong 
the singular delight on his face. 
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Silence. A sudden depression. Bemorse at 
having dared to utter sounds and say nothing. 
Hatchet blows in her chest. Bitter estrangement. 
Poignant desire, which denies itself. And now 
immense plains unrolling themselves— the future 
drawing near like land when one is out at sea. 
But it is cold and dark. To know, to know exactly, 
which of us is going to begin! 

It mustn't be he. No, no, say nothing. She 
wanted to get away and snap this bond, escape 
from the danger, or else roll alone down into the 
abyss. 

He touched the back of her hand, he made a step 
toward her, he took her in his arms, very gently, 
with great care, as if she were a frightened bird, 
while she obeyed the yielding of her body, was 
conscious of no contact but of a great tremulous- 
ness, and in her flesh a strange languor made of 
delight. 

Where am If An inordinate comprehension 
dawned in her, as if she had a hundred hearts, a 
thousand pairs of eyes, and a pulse beating else- 
where than in her insensible wrist. 

No need to speak, is there? Don't you speak 
either. With my heavy tieck, my bending nape, 
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my face lifted like a chalice between hands, I tell 
you everything. It is so easy to be happy, to be 
right, to be big, why do people wait so long! 

When you question me with your breath, mine 
answers. And it isn^t only that I feel, near my 
heart, this open goodness, this grave and solemn 
happiness. It is also a desire — ^you understand — 
to make a noise, to move about, to burst out laugh- 
ing, a desire for rings and bells. Your eyes in 
looking at me are full of compassion. They 
shouldn't have so much compassion in them. If 
I were to kiss, I would not want to kiss gently, to 
console, or bring myself nearer. If I were to kiss 
I should want to hurt. The sea is calm. There is 
a storm. I have heard and seen the madness of the 
waters. The waves pushed up an enormous wall 
which stretched its glaucous flames and then flew 
into bits and fell back in a brazier of foam, fought 
for breath, carried thunder in a fold, scaled space, 
crowned the horizon with a crepitating halo, 
drowned the dikes with a sound of clattering 
stones, ran up to the sky like a conflagration. 
There is a murderous desire to be brutal and lose 
everything. 

One cannot tell what impulses and potentialities 
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for seething and boiUng over gather in an ap- 
parently calm body. At this minute in your arms 
there is no labor in the world that would be diiffi- 
cult for me. I can achieve beyond the most diffi- 
cult achievement. Try me. 

Yes, only hold me tighter, tighter. It is be- 
cause I am small that I have such a need, if you 
only knew, of having arms around me. I need to 
\)e approached and helped. Nobody has come. 
One's strength cannot hold out forever. One is 
strong only before others, and by fits and starts, 
you know, it is cowardice, the same that made my 
head heavy and laid it on your sihoulder. Go 
away. I don't want to. Let me go. 

With his intent lips Pierre grazed her cheek, 
testing it like fruit before one bites, reached her 
lips with infallible skill, in spite of the recoil of 
her body, helped by the fatal gravitation of her 
head. Repulsed once again, he drew nearer, 
nearer. . . • 

The moist hot meeting of lips on lips Im- 
mobilized them in a narrow, breathless transport. 
It was as if the supreme goal of their life had been 
this kiss. 

Nothingness. Red majesty of the flesh. First 
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a shock in her bowels, then a heavy languor, a 
wild desire to cling to that kiss, which was ending, 
was turning into a knowing caress, was gliding, 
biting, stirring the marrow of her bones. 

Two knocks at the door. 

With the promptness of well-trained animals 
they came apart and put a space between them. 
In a few seconds they had assumed their cus- 
tomary masks, the hypocritical attitude of a man 
and a woman who have no connection with each 
other. 

**Come in.'' 

Pierre, already in control of himself, chose a 
newspaper from the litter on his desk, made a 
semblance of holding it out to her, and turned 
easily to Buisson, the oflSce boy, who had entered 
with a visiting card. 

Anne stepped forward. To see Pierre like that, 
unfeeling and formal — a liar, yes, a Uar! — to see 
him dominated, servile ; to see into what coolness 
an embrace turns ! 

And then there was the irritating cling-aling of 
the telephone, the noise of comings and goings 
from the antechamber. Through the half -opened 
door the circling shadows could be seen. The 
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sounds of the city, which had been subdued for a 
few moments, assailed the window again. The 
whole building vibrated from foundation to roof. 

**Good-by.'' 

**Good-by.'' 

The second time now that the thmg weighed on 
her. As in the prison, she had been checked in an 
impulse that is not meant to be checked, and she 
went away with bent head, defeated. Is one 
always defeated! 

To be sure, on her awakened mouth there was 
the warm trace of a kiss, there was dizziness in 
her head, there were even the last throbs of the 
palpitating instinct in her body. 

She reached the door dignified, correct, casual. 
The gleam in Pierre's eyes as he bowed her out 
showed that a new presence had come to dwell in 
him. And that presence was the strongest thing 
of all, in spite of one's yielding and cowering and 
heeding one's reputation and deferring to civilized 
life against one's soul and against the temptations 
of the flesh; in spite of the thing that came be- 
tween them at the entrance of the office boy. That 
presence was the strongest. 



CHAPTER V 

TT was to be expected. Anne might have sur- 
^ mised that Philippe and the little dancer were 
moving toward a love understanding from the way 
his face lighted up when she burst into the room, 
threw her hat one way, her gloves another, and 
dropped into one of the great armchairs with a 
comical air of fatigue. All you saw then were her 
silk-stockinged legs and her tawny bobbed hair. 

The droll little creature I She was called Daisy, 
and you had to be sure to pronounce the name the 
English way. She was twenty-nine and looked 
fifteen ; and according to the hour and the circum- 
stance, she might be taken for a student from 
abroad, for a girl from a good family, for a woman 
of the underworld, or for a gracious female 
monkey. 

Dinner was over. The three were in the garden 
loafing in the green easy chairs, their eyes drawn 
mesmerically by the whiteness of the gravel paths, 
their bodies rocked to the indolent swaying of the 
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trees, their minds saturated by the fragrance of 

green boxwood and vanilla rising in the darkness. 

Daisy stretched herself like a cat and shifted 
her position about a dozen times times before she 

finally settled her flexible body on the wicker 
chaise longue. Lying there in the dark, she 
seemed to have the complete abandon of a young 
dead thing. That air she had of harpooning ob- 
jects with her little hooked, rosy-palmed hands 
was gone from her, also the glance that roved over 
the whole of life and fairly attacked things, 
handled them, smelled them, weighed them, and 
then made her decide with lightning sharpness: 
**A dollar forty-nine, ' ' or, in an awed tone, **At 
least two hundred. ' ^ 

Once Anne had felt like making her confess. 

**What I want in life! Heaps of money — 
simply heaps of money. That's all.'' 

Anne had given a slight start, and her eyes had 
expressed a shade of surprise and sadness. 

**0h, I see!" Daisy had cried. *'Love! How 
naïve you are !* As if love existed minus money. ' ' 

She let herself go. 

* * Here, this is me. I like to go where there are 
shops. I say to myself: I should like to have 
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thaty and that, and that. My heart thumps for 
the things and my hands twitch for them and my 
lips go dry. I eay to myself: That would be- 
come me. How is it it doesn^t belong to mef I 
stare at it and toy with it. I can 't conceive that I 
shall go away sans anything. And when I do go, 
I feel as if I have been robbed of what I had been 
looking at. It always seems to me that I am going 
to meet somebody who will give me everything. 
I see women rolling in motorcars, women who 
have everything. And I — I have to drudge and 
deny myself and worry. Why not me, too Î Is it 
fair? 

** Because I talk this way you think me incapa- 
ble of sentiment, I suppose. Believe me, I'd like 
to be good and help people and be useful. But it 
takes time to be good. I assure you, I could have 
grand transports and go mad and be faithful and 
make a man happy, but you simply can't do it if 
you're at the mercy of your bread and butter. 
See here, you don't know what it means to have 
nothing when you want everything. Child, if you 
knew. . . . 

* * Love. I don't know. To love is to show your- 
self to advantage, to want pretty dresses, and 
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want to change them often, so that the man you 
love gets to know you every way. It means to be 
rested, to be fresh, to have the time to think of 
nothing else. As for those who "profess otherwise, 
either they are not sincere, or they are rich, or 
else they are saints, and saints don't count, they 
don't have to be reckoned with. Ah money! 
Money first, love afterwards. Love is the occu- 
pation of the idle. ' ' 

In the soft dusk Daisy's traits were indis- 
tinguishable — ^the reddish brown eyes, the wide, 
touched-up lashes, the pencilled brows, the deli- 
cate pink staining her hard cheek-bones, the teeth 
like a puppy's, the fleeting expression as of blood- 
thirstiness that sometimes seemed to ooze from 
her face. 

Poor Philippe ! Yet you had to admit that love 
never interfered in the remotest with the course 
of his Work. Nothing seemed capable of making 
a dent in his serene egoism, or getting him to 
swerve an iota from the regularity that he applied 
to living as though he were a draught horse. The 
book he had planned with Anne as the inspiration 
had not **come." So he quite simply set to work 
to make another one, and without giving many 
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signs of it, took the time, rather tardily, to love — 
to love as well as he knew how to love. 

Anne thought over the day^s happenings. 

She had risen early, in a joyous mood that made 
life dance and hum. Pierre had found out that 
they had friends in common, who — delightful 
chance 1 — ^had invited both of them to their house 
that day. To be among other people, to be over 
their heads, to laugh at them, to say nothing but 
to know that — . They had been childishly excited 
over their complicity and had agreed to arrive at 
the same time, the noon hour sharp, and after- 
wards leave together and take a long walk, ending 
up at the newspaper. 

To taste her delight to the full, Anne had walked 
the whole way to the house. It was as if the very 
road to spring had been opened up. Pierre was 
with her, touching her, never leaving her side. She 
saw his face in the windows of the houses. No, a 
thousand animated little faces looking out from 
the panes. She had had only to choose one, and 
at once it became so clear that she could see the 
sharp flame that sometimes leaped up in his eyes. 
Why didn't he tell her his worries! Not so that 
she should know them, but so that she should dis- 
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pel them promptly. A woman was so strong. 
Pierre ought to take her in his arms and say: 
**This is bothering me, and that, and that/' He 
should share things with her. 

I don 't want you to have that sad look in your 
eyes. You are so big and so good and my love 
goes so farl Anne dug her nails into her skin, 
took long, vigorous strides, and wrestled with 
phantoms of air. She felt her heart protecting 
them both like a shield. Her defiant air attracted 
occasional attention. 

. Nobody knows him. I am the only one who does. 
They mistake his shyness for conceit. Nobocjy 
knows how talented and forceful he is. And she 
began to love the newspaper as if it were her own. 
She thought of it with the tremulousness of a 
mother watching her child 's little boat sail to the 
middle of the pond. 

Pierre rose to heights in her mind. Beside him 
she saw herself worthless, paltry, so that a craving 
came upon her for some impressive reality, some 
great, conspicuous achievement, some sublime 
activity. She had a violent appetite for glory, not 
vulgar glory, but a glory that he alone was to 
know of. Her past without brilliance and her 
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funny plans dissolved like air castles; her per- 
sonality slid down a sharp slope ; her virgin soul 
began with his glances. 

She approached the riverside, where the trees 
formed two green dotted margins. The sky was 
reflected roseate in the mirror of the stream, 
which, framed in stone, had the heavy serenity of 
a monument. The distances of the city were as if 
drawn in pastel in a cloudiness of blue and violet. 
. . . Anne began to bum with impatience. She 
walked faster and faster until the wavelets took 
on an hallucinating resemblance one to the other. 

It was like reaching a haven to see the prosper- 
ous façade of the brand-new apartment house, its 
floury whiteness, and the bumptious massivity of 
its porte-cochere. 

Her entrance into the drawing-room, a big, clut- 
tered-up room, all upholstered in garnet silk of a 
fantastic bird pattern. Then the people : Vicart, 
the doctor, affable, but like a statue in the grave 
impersonality characteristic of the medical pro- 
fession; an old gentleman, who quivered and 
capered to anticipate attentions. The rustling 
splash of a dress. An odd miscellany of num- 
berless knicknacks, A parasçl trimmed with 
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braided stitching for a lampshade, gilt electroliers, 
gilt on the walls, gilt, gilt everywhere. 

Anne was stiff. She tried to smile as she waited 
to be delivered and see him enter between the folds 
of the iscarlet portière. She hugged her trembling 
hope, and just when she felt she conld not stand it 
a moment longer the telephone rang. The sharp 
voice that answered the call simpered an amia- 
bility. Then the woman returned to the drawing- 
room and said brightly as if she were announcing 
the most ordinary thing in the world : 

**We're not to expect Pierre Ditz, He begs to 
be excused. He is detained. Always is. Terrible. 
He never has time.*' 

The gabbling assemblage hardly paid any atten- 
tion. There wasn ^t one of them that felt like fall- 
ing over, or wringing his hands, or hunching his 
shoulders like a hunted beast. There wasn 't one 
that had the sensation of a gaping wound within. 
And someone was addressing her, and worst of all 
she had to answer. 

At that moment Anne had realized the falseness 
and ugliness of everything. Why did these voices, 
these people, these conventions, this furniture get 
mixed up with her loveî For they were mixed up 
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with it, there was no denying that they were. Why 
did one live on an earth built like that Î And why 
does one call a thing love that is only . . . Be- 
cause your life is slipping away, because your 
blood runs fast, because your youth calls for its 
share of infatuation and infinity, is it really love f 

In the garden that evening with Philippe and 
Daisy, the same doubt returned to Anne. The 
evening was full of cruel questions, an evening too 
mild for a reply. . . . 

Daisy, beside her, fidgeted on the chaise longue, 
tossing her legs from side to side and making the 
wicker creak. Her baby hand hung in the dusk, 
soft and white, as if webbed. She raised it and, in 
stretching herself, put it on Anne's hand. 

Subtle contact. Power of flesh on flesh. 
Warmth which penetrates the body, makes it con- 
tract in spots, and gives it a desire to melt. 

The flesh of certain beings is made for flesh. Or 
No more thoughts, no more memories. Above all, 
is it that our minds have a need to go to sleep! 
no afterwards. Nothing. Nothing but now. A 
now that swells and spreads like an endless plain. 
Nothing but an instant, the instant in which the 
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skin radiates a sort of intelligence, the arms relax, 
you glow purple within, and your heart casts loose 
and drifts. That moment, my love, yes . . . 

What do I love in you ? I don 't know. The kiss 
you gave me ? I don 't know. All I love in you is 
that moment which resembles death, that instant 
of my body. How strong it is, how good it makes 
you feel, how oblivious, how it carries you away ! 

Daisy^s sophisticated little hand, with its moist 
palm, grazed the length of Anne's arm, her four 
fingers lightly brushing the down of the skin. 
Propping her own arm on the side of the chaise 
longue she raised herself, and the caress travelled 
on, to the faultless curve of the breast under the 
dress, and touched the brown-pink point that stif - 
f ened up at its approach like a little dart. 

Women's senses need the assistance of imagina- 
tion. Men can dispense with it. Her face dead, 
her body slack, Anne let herself be floated off like 
a drowning person, on waves of air. The dullness 
of the evening benumbed her limbs, and the caress 
insinuated itself through the coarse goods of her 
skirt. It travelled on, around her hips, down . . . 

Suddenly coming out of her swoon Anne raised 
her head and saw the look of burning gold, the 
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faun expression, and the frizzled mop of hair lean- 
ing over her. 

How could she have endured it? She knew she 
had no desire for the caresses of a woman. The 
trouble of her body had been dedicated to man. 
She was sure of it. She pushed aside the sort of 
creeping plant that was winding itself about her, 
and sat up straight. 

At that moment the sound of a fife and a music- 
machine sounded through the trees as if exhaled 
by the deep breath of the city. An itinerant fair 
had settled in the neighboring square a few days 
before. 

**0h jolly!*' cried Daisy. ** Let's go to the 
fairl'' She sprang to her feet with feline light- 
ness, clapping her hands and tossing her chestnut 
curls. Some men are taken by such childish ways. 
Philippe shook his head, his bull neck settled 
deeper in his sweater, but he ended by getting 
up, emitting a puff from his pipe, which sent 
ephemeral slabs of marble floating in the air, and 
following Daisy out of the garden. 

As long as Anne heard their footfalls on the 
gravel, it seemed to her that her love was like a 
flame exposed to the mercy of the wind. And she 
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wanted to preserve and save it and not hear them. 
While she was with them Pierre resemibled them ; 
their destinies were similar. Like them he could 
relegate love to a secondary position, and he was 
capable, actually capable of not having time. 
While her love was as wide as the world and really 
had merit in being what it was . . . 

PhiUppe and Daisy had by now disappeared on 
the other side of the hedge, attracted by the noise, 
the endlessly repeated refrains, the festoons of 
hanging lights, the rattle of whirligigs, and the 
dreary buffoonery of the shows. 

So between Anne and reality all the links 
snapped. . . . Her life was sailing away. De- 
partures. The unknown has the shape of a ship, 
infinity has a scent. ... In an intoxication Anne 
left the solid earth behind, where everyone re- 
volves round his destiny like a horse in a circus. 

In her simple, vigorous heart, as yet not 
moulded to conformity, her recent recollections 
made only a long wound, long and ready to open, 
so that she had to hold the edges together to keep 
the blood from gushing. Then all her recollec- 
tions went out. She travelled far, beyond the 
night. She was sure of what she felt She was 
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carried on wings. Liberty must be allowed the 
impulse that is in us. Because it is there. And 
the law springs from the instinct. We should 
obey it. 



CHAPTER VI 

i i plERRE, I can't stand it any longer. Ever 
^ since yon went away I have been trying, 
I assure you I have, to take an interest in things 
and rid myself of the leaden image that you left 
behind. It bears down on everything, it follows 
me everywhere, it's the only thing I see. I am 
waiting for I don't know what. I am in pain. I 
am waiting. I can 't stand it any longer. 

**I don't say this in order to hasten your return. 
I know you had to take the trip ; you had to go on 
account of your work ; I know. 

* * Whether I speak of it or not, it makes no dif- 
ference, the days pass over me like a crushing 
millstone. I don 't want to go into your office, the 
closed door looks like an upright tombstone. This 
instant, the next instant, the instant after, and all 
to follow are no longer fragments of time to me. 
They are all You, You, always You, you of whom 
I am afraid, you that I call, you to whom I tell 
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things without speaking, you that live in my flesh, 
you whom I need so badly, so badly. 

** Pierre, I used to dream of a feeling without 
end, boundless, marvellous. I used to think of it 
when I was small. I did not mind having an ordi- 
nary childhood because I carried there — there 
where one can hear if one puts one^s hand on it — 
something so pure, so splendid, and always ready. 

**And now everything takes me beyond that 
hope of which I dreamed. Everything is very dif- 
ferent. Eeally everything is more beautiful. You 
yourself . . . But tell me, which of your gestures, 
your features, your changing faces gives me the 
impression of perfection that emanates from you t 
I hunt and hunt and cannot find it. I can see your 
rather massive figure, your jerky walk, your odd 
long hands, and your inflexible shoulders. I can 
see your grey hat bordered with black. I can see 
a man sitting down to his desk, tossing dry orders, 
discussing and holding his own like other men, 
plunging into work like a diver into water, yet 
never doing anything extraordinary. 

** It is as if I loved in you what is more than 
you. 

**I had always heard that the torments of love 
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were delightful torments and absence itself was 
only another happiness. I do not find it so. I no 
longer like what I do, my efforts seem useless, 
people make me feel bad — ^Iwant them to keep 
quiet — ^I don^t hunger or thirst for anything. If I 
listened to my own promptings I should throw 
myself anywhere, my head between my elbows, my 
body drawn up, my lips in the warmth, my eyes 
in the dark. Go, go and cry, go to bed, shut your 
ears, fold your arms, since they are empty, gnaw 
your misery with your teeth, try to sleep, if only 
it all ended. . • . Pierre, Pierre, what has hap- 
pened to met 

* * The other day in the street I saw a man from 
a distance coming toward me the sight of whom 
gave me a shock, the sort of blow in the chest I 
get when I see you, the sort of flash that shivers 
through me. I didn 't know why. He came nearer. 
His hat had a brim like yours, and the white of 
his linen in his dark clothes had the same oblong 
shape as yours. I hadn't noticed this detail on 
you. A stranger made me see it. 

** Yesterday morning I forgot you were away. 
Or rather you were so very much here, that I half 
opened my door to be sure to hear the telephoM 
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ring. 1 hardly dared to breathe. I was all alert, 
my ear on the qui vive, my heart draining away. 
The slightest vibration in the air made me jump. 
The very silence seemed to be standing up, thick, 
enormous, like a wall against which you bang your 
head. 

**Tell me, how shall we act when we see each 
other again in two weeks? I shan't have the 
strength for anything, really, I don't believe I 
shall. So, tell me, you will help me, you can do 
everything, you know everything. . . . From what 
I say you will understand what my heart is after, 
and you will know of what the strange power is 
made that goes from one end of the days to the 
other. It is stronger than myself, it never 
diminishes and never stops, it seems to have no 
aim or age or place in space, but it will take on 
exactly the shape of my body when you open your 
arms to me. ' ' 
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CHAPTER Vn 

RITE to me.'' 

^So that I shan't have to tremble when 
the postman comes round, and turn pale when 
Philippe says slowly, going through the envelopes 
without raising his eyes : * No — ^no — ^no — nothing. ' 
He brings down his great fist like a hammer, once 
for me, a second time for himself, and I go off with 
an indifferent air. I look for something to lean on. 
If I didn't make a superhuman effort, I'd fall, I 
really would, I'd fall into the tempting void that 
opens under my feet. . . . 

* * Write to me. Say just anything, so long as I 
get my share, so long as I can run back to my 
room and see, as through a quivering veil, the 
little angular signs that your hand scatters with 
vigorous strokes, like grace notes suspended along 
invisible bars. 

**You know, I don't understand them the first 
time. I read the whole at one go, the way you gulp 
down a glassful when you are terribly thirsty. 
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Then my arms drop, I remain in a daze — ^f or how 
long! I don't know — ^petrified in the very attitude 
I fell into when I entered the room. I take in the 
objects with my eyes wide open, my little dock in 
the bine leather case, my inkwell coated with ink, 
the winged plaster statue. Nothing has moved — 
is it believable Î — and the exasperating immobility 
of the things gives me a wild desire to revive your 
voice on the living pages. 

* * There, at least, everything palpitates, jostles, 
makes sense. Tiny little outlines, like delicate 
flowers that one can pick to pieces, say *My dear.* 
Periods as big as grains of sand are where your 
breath stopped, words perched on pointed legs 
suddenly reveal the place you are in, your hotel, 
the dirty street where you say you go every day 
for the mail, the crude blue of your sky by the 
sea. When I come to the end of the page to the 
three distinct signs that trace a fuse bursting into 
an apotheosis, then it is I, no longer you, but I who 
pronounce the words that you have turned into an 
adornment for me, it is I who want to say them 
first, very low, my love, because they are really 
mine: *I love you.' 

** Write. 
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**For two days I have been without the least 
news of you. Out of your last letter I cut your 
signature and put it in my pocket-book. It is 
already faded, worn, blackened by the pennies, but 
each time I pick it up your name bursts upon me 
like a cry : Pierre I You know, Pierre with a flat- 
tened capital P and sloping upward in a fine chain 
of vagabond letters. I hold it a long time, it be- 
comes soft between my fingers, and the tumult 
inside me subsides, I can feel everything round me 
returning to order. I know that if I raise my eyes 
I shall see, not the space of my room, but the blue 
smile of a lake set in the land like a gem. 

* ^ Write. A day is immensely long, if only you 
knew. Each passing hour plants itself in the 
silence so that I can't take a step without bumping 
up against one. I go from the table to the mantel 
and back, from the table to the door and back, I 
can 't stop that pacing of a chained animal. There 
is no mercy. 

**Not everybody has to go through what I am 
going through. A little while ago I went to the 
window. Some people next door were going away. 
I heard the carriage come for them. I saw the 
porter put in the heavy brown luggage, the trunks 
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covered with labels. A woman in a travelling suit 
tripped out lightly. A man's voice gave brief 
orders. . . . The two were going away to the tune 
of bells, wheels, and scrunched gravel. They were 
taking their flight, they were going to reach their 
expectations, while I have to stay behind, stay 
here without saying anything when I am far from 
you! 

** Write, I beseech you, write. Stop the wring- 
ing of my arms at night in my empty bed. How 
bad one feels. One tosses and tosses and is afraid 
of falling into a pit of fire, the darkness thickens 
drop by drop, the window panes seem to get 
whiter: in reality they don't. Your eyes stay 
open, you lie with your arms stretched out, listen- 
ing to the throbbing that comes and goes in the 
shadows like a funereal pendulum. 

** Write. Understand. Don't abandon me. 

'*But when you write, don't delude yourself. 
To write is not to laugh together, or touch hands. 
It is to rob words of their sense, it is to put a hand 
that is no longer there upon a dead sheet of paper, 
it is to show that one is far away, it is to say to 
the other person, *You are alone.' It is to talk of 
caresses and to withhold them, to lull oneself, to 
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show the other person that it is the writer who, of 
the two, knows better how to love. It is worse 
than lying. It is horrible, you know. 
** Write." 



CHAPTER Vin 

iiABE you asleep? 

-^^ **No need to lean forward and draw 
back the blue lampshade. With my eyes only half 
open I can see by the waiting attitude of your ex- 
tended body that you are not asleep any more than 
I am. I needn't even call your name complain- 
ingly. An imperceptible movement, a stifled sigh, 
or a sly cough will bring you to me with a leap — 
your arms, your eyes like two suns, my laugh cut 
short, and . . . 

**No, my love, let us make this beautiful mo- 
ment last. Don't be afraid of its loftiness. Let 
us listen — shall weî — ^in the dark rocking of the 
train to the wonderful giddiness that flees— or 
approaches. 

**I don't want to budge. I shall let my arms 
stay crossed and my legs numb, my lids lowered 
over two red rolling globes, my hair in disorder, 
my blouse crumpled, my mouth half open like a 
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thirsty fruit, my head thrown back where you left 
it, and my heart in its place. I shall not budge. 

**Tell me, beloved, do you too realize at each 
pulsation of the train that, by brutal regular 
beats, you are being carried along a road where 
after this everything wiU be united, miraculous, 
easy? Tell me, do you realize that now life has 
burst its banks and is spreading with a roar and 
nothing will stem its torrential current t And did 
you know when we struggled together, you im- 
placable, I rebellious, that we were hastening to 
reach the moment when our lips would touch! It 
was not in order. to leave each other, it was in 
order to reach that moment more quickly and both 
at the same time. 

**Let the train run on and on and the black 
countryside slip by with a hiss, let the thundering 
carrier swallow up space, let today fall upon to- 
morrow, let the years crumble away, let my turn 
come to die, there is one certainty at least that I 
shall have touched. Even if it is the only one, it 
will have existed, I shall have had it in me, under 
my sMn, and outside me, where I am not. After 
those who are dead, among the living, on the 
border of the future, I shall have had it. In the 
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nebulous universe and the dance of the stars I 
shall have had it. On one point of the earth I 
shall have found you. 

**I lived — one day, and one day — ^my childhood 
was neither good nor bad. I saw you. An im- 
patience started up and crouched where my heart 
is. Through your presence and your absence I 
learned all I know. Four days ago a red fire ate 
my veins. *I miss you,' you wrote, and you sum- 
moned me. It was insane. I left. I don't re- 
member the hours of the trip, nor clearly the scene 
of my arrival, iior anything, I believe, but only the 
minute in which you appeared, isolated in space, 
straight, as imposing as if centuries were under 

your feet and a desert about your shoulders, 
bringing in your hands a fabulous gift, something 

quite simple, bringing me to myself. 

*^I don't know what we said, nor what time it 
was, nor the street, nor the people, but I felt I was 
reaching my point of perfection, the gestures you 
love, the glances that please you, the right tone of 
voice. 

**I felt, and I still feel, that I became as the liv- 
ing centre of all the world's charity, that each 
movement left a wake of heaven. It was so intense 
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that sometimes I wanted to stop, filled with hu- 
mility and respect for myself. 

^*Is it really possible that this can be I — ^I, 
awkward, shy, no prettier than the ordinary, 
silent, tactless, not always gentle, I who have 
nothing but this body, am nothing but this breath, 
and no more than the docile coming and going of 
silence — I alone that offers you all that? Is it 
really true that this oddity of a power that makes 
a noise like war and must be gilded, since it puts 
a sun around every object, can be contained in my 
person and ends with me ? 

"I keep searching and searching, and I try to 
understand a little. What seems strange when I 
search for this power inside myself is that I find 
it everywhere else. 

* ^ There are valleys where the blue vapors smoke 
like incense; there are horizons where a confla- 
gration spreads, crowds that push like the waves 
of the sea, songs flung up in the air like pillars of 
music, great rivers like roads on the march, 
candles that set churches in the darkness a-quiver 
with gold, cries clinging to the flesh, mountains of 
water that in their fury toss aloft carved sheaves 
of foam. That is where my love is, there ... no. 
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not here. It is too small liere^ inside my breast. 

** Pierre, are you that voice which draws me, 
that gentleness which possesses the floating 
majesty of death, that presence which strikes me 
with great dagger blows, that fraternity the 
warmth of which embraces me solemnly, like the 
arms of a god T Only yesterday we were middling 
people, taken up with ourselves, lost among the 
others, and not accustomed to grand acts. What 
have we done since! Tomorrow we shall return 
to our ordinary cares, a couple among other 
couples, one of us will lie, we shall quarrel, each 
will resist the other's destiny. Nothing will re- 
main but a poignant pity and grey, grey streets. 
What shall we have lost! 

*'And if I go on and come to the moment when 
I no longer love you, and that which love has made 
of me cannot stop . . . 

**No, my dear, my head is not made for thinking 
of such things. I sighed on purpose to drive them 
away, and I moved so that you should answer me 
in that low deep voice which grips my entrails. 

'* Pierre, you are quite near. That's it . . . yes, 
nearer, still nearer — still so far away! — and the 
distance between joy and suffering is so slight, the 
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invisible road between your lips and mine. See, I 
throw my head up and smile to hide the awful 
fright that seizes me. I feel your hand, so gently, 
mount my bare arm. I should be less afraid if 
you let me shut my eyes so that I did not see this 
light flooding my face, your look caressing my 
body like a velvety dress that fits closer and closer, 
and if I did not hear the bleeding prayer that your 
lips, seem to be chanting . . . 

'*Yes, lie down. I have become so small that 
there is room for both of us, and room to spare. 
. . . Let the train carry its tumult to the bottom 
of the abyss, a narrow paradise is pressing upon 
us — do you feel it? — and our closed mouths are 
meeting, patient, intent, determined to prolong 
the prodigious temptation. 

''My love, my love, wrap me round close, play 
with my weakness and give it the shape you please, 
disclose my breasts, open my mouth if you wish. 
I don't know, do I? Let us sleep, shall we? Yes, 
yes, bite pitilessly into the soul that breathes on 
my lips, hurt my limbs, crush the plump roundness 
of my body ; yes, between your strong arms, make 
me into a world according to my measure. But 
come, oh come, life all afire, dead heart, need to 
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obey, rolling head, abyss into which one falls, 
scattered universe, wind of carnage, swelling 
body, quickening blood, come upon us both, come 
to me, impulse that is neither he nor I, that wants 
to spring from me, that comes, that burns, that is 
here, that effaces everything — everything— every- 
thing— You!'' 
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CHAPTER IX 

^ ^ \ZOV always say it doesn't matter if we live 
-'' apart; the only thing that counts is our 
love. 

** Don't say so again. It isn't true. Of the two 
sufferings that come to me from you, love and your 
absence, separation alone is real. 

*'Let us be clear in this, do please. Don't let 
us act the way other people do who have to deck 
out their love so as to make it beautiful. Let 
them love as best they can. They are they. But 
not we, do say so, not we. 

** Pierre, tell me truly, has your love the power 
to make you see the swaying trees over there as I 
see them through this open window, the azure sky 
between the branches, and the garden drowsy in 
the blind whiteness of the earth? Can you hear 
the tick of the pendulum in the fluttering silence Î 
Are you going to jump up this moment and pace 
to and fro with a hot, heavy pain, and a heart so 
gashed that it is just one big wound? 
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* * Where is what you know T Where is what you 
do Î Admit it : supposing I were suddenly to stop 
loving you, you wouldn 't know it. And you might 
die crying for help while nothing would warn me 
or make me cry. 

' * You think you can imagine my life because at 
the fall of evening I sit down to write to you. But 
think of everything you don't get, the things 
around, not in, the pages, the things I don't 
write — the atmosphere of the days, the men I 
meet, the trying work that drowns even your 
image, the voices never the same, the objects that 
serve to arouse feelings, the insignificant cares, 
that which empties and fills a soul, that which is 
the whole perhaps. All this you miss. And if 
you feel the loss of it darkly, even if you suffer 
on that account in certain severe moments, the 
rest of the time you go on, you laugh, you sleep, 
you gesticulate, you discuss, you live in short, you 
live. ... 

''You see me, when you think of me, far away 
and attached to you once for all. You see me like 
a portrait with a hovering smile ; you endow me 
with an abstract heart, and you believe in my 
qualities. While all I have are my elbows on the 
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table, the blue border of my dress, my throat in the 
clutch of horrible iron fingers, the wail of a child 
next door, my hot, ugly room. That's as far as I 
go, that's all I am. Why do you love another met 

*'Love is^said to be supreme. A loving heart 
can do anything. Yes, in books, and also in the 
confused hope that each moment overpowers. In 
reality, in the reality in which we, we, are con- 
demned to love, the heart beats backwards, love 
is an intruder, its grandeur is a luxury of the 
damned. 

*'Yes, I know, we carry something radiant in 
our arms, we are almost terrified by the gift we 
could give, and we should like to go down on our 
knees before it doesn't matter whom or what, we 
feel so strong. But we forget that the kisses, the 
sorry gestures, the walking side by side, the room 
in which we are alone together, and the obvious 
smile are all we possess, paltry as these may seem, 
and certainly inadequate. 

*'You told me that I am all in all to you. You 
wrote it in one of your first letters, three little 
signs — a-1-1. 

'*The horizon into which the sky dips, the holi- 
days when the sunlight spreads its arms of gold. 
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the soaring arches of cathedrals, the silver of 
laughter, the refined savor of space, the black bel- 
lowing of the storm against the earth, crowds, 
music, ships of the sea. . . . All, you said. And 
I repeated it — All I 

''Since, at this moment, you are obeying other 
forces than mine, then I wasn't all, and you de- 
ceived yourself. Why did you Î 

''Yes, I know, there are important reasons for 
our having to stay apart. I have accepted them. 
I submit. And if ever you should be false to them, 
I myself will point it out to you. 

"Yet we must realize that we who think our- 
selves so fair, who pity others, who love intelli- 
gence, we, like madmen, have decided that our love 
should live without us, without our humble help, 
without us. Without us I 

"Understand, do. Where love is useless, either 
to you or to me, where it is hidden and no bigger 
than the inside of the breast, where it is obscure 
and like a poison in the veins, where it is only the 
hope of love and nothing else, there, I admit, you 
love me like a god. But where it smiles, where it 
can be heard, can be kissed, can be touched with 
the flesh, where life is life, that is, a miracle, there, 
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there you give me the share you would not dare 
to inflict on anyone, the share in which I am alone, 
where I call you and you do not answer, where I 
should like it to end, where my heart is no longer a 
heart, but an unbearable force that kicks and 
struggles and puts a dagger through me, where 
each happening of the day is an infliction, and 
where night weighs on me, racks and crucifies 
me ... I do not exaggerate, it is even worse. But 
though I cannot help speaking of it, I don 't do so 
to complain. I am the guiltier of the two. Hav- 
ing accepted this share, I don 't deserve any other. 

**No, don^t answer me like a mother putting her 
child to sleep. Don't say: *You and I are one. 
Your suffering, your joy, your suspense are my 
suffering, my joy, my suspense.' 

* * You and I are not one. If your suffering were 
the essential to you, you would not go away and 
try to square things that cannot be squared. Don 't 
you understand that that means we must lose each 
other? Do you go about clenching your teeth so 
as not to cryt Do you force yourself to listen and 
smile when people speak to youT Do you notice 
increasingly every day that you have thought of 
me less and that in your 'down there,* to which 
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you are getting accustomed, you are interested in 
a thousand things that I do not knowT Answer 
me. Last evening in the twilight so blue and 
tingling did you feel the rush of a despair uncon- 
nected with our separation Î 

* * Often in the early days, when my heart over- 
flowed, I whispered * Enough,' and lifted my head 
and moved as if there were escape from a prison. 
This evening I keep nothing back. I say out loud : 
* Enough. I am leaving, I am tearing myself 
away. ' ... So much the worse if you hear this 
straightening up of my personaUty, this savage, 
mutinous flight of my love, this disgust of always 
keeping silent about it, always. 

* * Since it is said that one cannot love differently 
on earth, why attempt to escape from what is Î 

' * Love is not a matter of thinking, it is not your 
admiration, nor my serenity, nor your confidence. 
... No, your love is not the infinity that presses 
you, nor the inner mystery, the solitude tasting of 
gall, nor the intoxication that dwells in you. Love 
is the very thing that wants to get out of you, it is 
the outer world where you would like to reign, it 
is your hand advancing to make the only gesture 
in the world, the gesture of taking. Your love, 
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my dear, why, your love is your mouth which 
would share its incredible secret, your arms which 
you put around me so as not to be alone, your voice 
which mitigates the silence, and the struggle into 
which you drag me in order to find your supreme 
expression. 

**I do not want to hear again that our love is 
somewhere where it is not. It has been in all the 
streets where we walked together, it has been at 
the table where we sat side by side. But it has 
not been where each of us alone took it. It Has 
only been where we were together. Nowhere else. 

**And if love really is nothing but this dreary 
defeat, this barren vexation where you end by 
ceasing to be, this bitterness that also finally 
^ wears itself out, this abandon that will event- 
ually change me and cease to hurt me, if that is 
love, if that is what one must reconcile oneself to, 
I beg of you never to utter the word again. 

**And let us admit, too, that neither you nor I, 
perhaps nobody, is cut out to live an instinct 
intended for colossi, perhaps, but not, I am sure, 
for us. In our conversations and letters we 
habitually delight in enlarging and embellishing 
our love, yes, embellishing it. I don*t know if 
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our love is large, or if it is beautiful or if it is 
cowardly. All I feel is that I am in pain, that 
some day I shall die, and it is on that account alone 
that I have the strength to be true. If you loved 
me, if I loved you, you would be here. 

**No, do not protest, I am not unjust, or hard, or 
bitter. Pierre, I see what is. I turn round and 
take my elbow off the table. The window is still 
open, the room is empty and bare as a tomb, the 
wail of the infant has stopped, the ticking of the 
pendulum goes on, and my throat is still tight. 
You are not here ! ' ' 



CHAPTER X 

inv ISHEARTENED, almost drunk with fatigue, 
^^ Anne automatically went through what she 
had gone through a hundred times before: she 
closed a door behind her, for a few seconds re- 
tained in her eyes the vision of a red down quilt 
in a dark corner, dispelled from her nostrils the 
smell of burnt fat and stale coflfee, and, followed 
by the offended *^No!'' of the janitress, breathed 
in the air of a sunlit street. 

She was at the end of her tether, after hours of 
trudging from door to door in search of rooms. 
The people she saw moving out went about it with 
a heavy air, as if the arranging of material things 
were the main business of life. 

Three rooms. She had to find three rooms. 
Philippe, to be sure, had offered to let her stay 
with him and Daisy. Impossible. 

Anne walked quickly, her brain fagged by a 
sleepless night spent in juggling her income and 
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expenses. Before returning home she wanted to 
have covered the entire locality. The point had 
come in her endless tramping when she was con- 
scious of nothing but the burning soles of her feet. 

Walking with head bent and eyes to the ground 
she ran into a couple ahead of her and was so 
dulJed that she forgot to beg pardon. The man 
wore a yellow dust protector, the young woman 
had on a light straw hat. They smiled. . . . The 
living picture disappeared; Pierre's face rose in 
Anne's mind and filled it. 

Pierre I In the past two days lived at the speed 
of a motion-picture film, she had actually not 
thought of him. Not once. Absurd, monstrous, 
yet a fact. A violent need to see and hear him 
drained all her energy to him. Eleven o'clock. 
He would be at the office. Splendid idea ! She 'd 
run in and see him. Talking to him, she would 
feel she was not alone in the world. How was it 
she had not skipped to him right away T The sun 
of resurrection lighted up the street. 

A grave face bent over papers that cast upon it 
a whitish-green reflection; eyes rather haggard. 
Pierre lifted his brows when he saw Anne enter. 

^'YouT'' 
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* * I Ve just come to say how-do-you-do and good- 
by. How do you do f 

In spite of Anne's free and easy manner, some- 
thing froze and shut up inside her. This office, the 
severe furniture, the concealed fever, the mass of 
papers, the obvious certainty that she was disturb- 
ing him, his preoccupation, which she positively 
ought to know and share, this feeling of being ex- 
posed to all the winds, the door . • . Utter ex- 
haustion came upon her again. She swallowed her 
innocent bit of news and was left with a taste of 
tears. Her legs shook. She collapsed in an 
armchair. 

^^Wellî'' 

**0h, I was just passing by. That's all.'' 

Her tiredness and her trouble quickly tucked 
themselves away in her breast like an unmention- 
able secret. In an access of reserve she sat up 
straight and tried to brighten her face with a con- 
strained smile and take an interest in him. It was 
an unconscious effort to resemble the other Anne, 
whose presence was like a blare of trumpets, 
whom he loved so dearly, who was victorious, free, 
and never tired. When he pushed back his papers 
prepared to be amorous but not brotherly, she felt 
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the silence fall and tried to say what the other 
Anne would have said in her place, something 
happy, tender, light, 

**What*s the matter? You look tired, '^ he said. 

' ' Tired Î Why should I be tired Î ' ' 

He left his desk, seated himself on the arm of 
her chair, and stroked the nape of her neck. Then 
he leaned down and examined her face with un- 
usual attention. But even so Anne felt how the 
formidable life of the newspaper was tugging at 
him— his genuine passion, his genuine Calvary. 

She searched and searched. ... It was the first 
time such a thing had happened. When they were 
together as a rule, what she said and did, the tone 
of her voice, the least little gesture were all mar- 
vellously attuned, she knew, with what she should 
say and do. Whether by him or her, the right 
words were spoken, the right tone used, the right 
thing done. Even the silences were right, the 
puerilities, the incoherencies. Everything leapt 
and turned happily according to a mysterious law 
that ruled between them. That was what made 
her light, jolly, confident. 

At this moment the worst thing was, not that 
she saw the sudden end of the miracle, and not 
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that she shrank in a false heroism, it was the sense 
of defeat, the measuring of the difference between 
the love she was capable of and the love she en- 
countered in life. Did it give her pleasure at that 
moment to have little kisses strewn on her fore- 
head, cheeks, and lids? Not a bit. What she 
needed, oh, so much, was to slip into his arms like 
a tiny child and murmur and sigh : **I'm so tired, 
so tired. ... I don't like being tired. And I'm 
worried, and I don't like having worries that you 
don't know about. It's like lying. You love me, 
here I am. Touch my brow, wipe everything 
away. I have come to you because you are you 
and we are we. It's been too hard a day. You 
have taken my joy, then take my fatigue. I want 
to give you everything. Don't look so astonished. 
Recognize me even as I am now with my features 
drawn, no powder on my nose, my arms limp, my 
complexion mottled, and my head heavy. Tell me, 
there is no such thing, is there, as tiredness in the 
world, and nothing can happen to me because we 
are together Î ' ' 
He wanted to kiss her mouth. She put him off. 
**What have you been doing this morning!" 
It is hard to lie, and it takes too much time. 
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^'Hunting for rooms. Oh, I need so little. It 
will be all right. I shall find something. ' ' 

Pierre rose and walked up and down, his head 
bowed. 

^^What a pity that ..." He stopped. He 
rested his hand on the desk. His body drooped. 
He looked ont of the window, then he came back 
to the arm of Anne *s chair and put his arm round 
her sagging shoulders, his cheek against her cheek. 

* * My dear, you know as well as I do . . . But 
you don H know how I suffer from it." 

She did know, yes, she did. Again and again he 
had told her how it upset him that they had to live 
apart. 

Anne stiffened. She listened to his plaint with 
hardened expression and heart withdrawn. Why 
repeat what he had said a hundred times over? 
. . . His mother, her age . . . and she would not 
tolerate another woman in his life. ... Of course 
not. . . . And she was jealous, tyrannical, and her 
health was so precarious . . . and then she had 
suffered so much, poor soul. But even that wasn^t 
all. Unfortunately, all her money was invested in 
the newspaper, and things were not going so very 
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well . . . and he couldn't take a risk just then — 
certainly not just then. . . . 

Anne tried to interrupt. She was almost hurt 
by what sounded like an allusion to material sup- 
port, the thought of which was abhorrent to her. 
She was waiting eagerly for the miraculous word 
that he could not fail to utter since she heard it 
struggUng in her own breast. 

**But listen, '^ she interjected, ** that's not the 
point . . . there 's no question of any such thing 
... of course, I understand . . . those are not 
the things that count ; we love each other enough 
for . . .'' 

** There are times,'' he was saying, **when I feel 
like throwing over everything and going off with 
you and starting life afresh. ' ' 

* * Nonsense. Why speak of it Î " 
And he echoed feebly : 

*' Yes, I suppose it is nonsense." 

At this last Anne, without knowing why, felt 
her heart turn small and cold under the pressure 
of a tightening vise that was reducing it almost 
to insensibility. 

* * I 'm going. Tou know I just dropped in for a 
glimpse of you. ' ' 
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* * Don *t go. Stay a little longer. ' ^ 

Pierre's face, all strained attention, seemed to 
her like a face at the window of a railroad train, 
intensified in expression, yet seen in a haze, sep- 
arated from her by a thousand snapped threads 
... the face of a stranger. 

** Darling,'' he said, leading her slowly to the 
door and holding her back by the wrist, ''dar- 
ling, " in a soft coaxing murmur close to her ear, 
**we shall meet tomorrow!" 

From his agitation Anne realized to what he 
was referring. It filled her with a sort of horror, 
the sense of a too flagrant piece of injustice. 

* * Tomorrow Î . . . Oh, very well, tomorrow. ' ' 
Presently, she could not have told how, she was 

standing at the head of the broad white staircase. 
She had to hold on tight to the banisters as she 
went down the steps one heavy tread at a time. 
In the street, the light, the noise, the life of the 
people were like the stroke of a lash on her eyes. 
Goodness! what an effort she had made. And 
now she had to make another. She must begin 
again, she must master her exhaustion and make 
herself look like other people. She must re-enter 
the swarming hive. 
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She who had thought herself different suddenly, 
as in a nightmare, saw her resemblance to the rest 
of the world. That person there and that one, and 
that one, they too had their love to drag, a love 
not very grand; they too had weariness in their 
limbs and the marks under their brows of worry 
about bread, time, and money. Fate . . . the true 
drama of love. 

Instead of blunting, Années pain sharpened the 
outlines and sounds of the external world, and she 
scrutinized the people strictly, as if they were her 
only reality, her only refuge, her only neighbors 
and relatives. 

**No, I have my love,** said a deep-seated, stub- 
born instinct within her. *'We love each other. 
What has changed f Words Pierre had used 
came back to her. They had excited her so be- 
cause they seemed to have been made especially 
for her : * * I adore you. ' * . . .He said it the way 
you embrace. ** Nanette ... I love you . . . 
Darling . . . We . . .'' The '*we'' was like a 
delicious morsel melting on her palate. But what 
power had those words when all was changed? 
For everything was changed. The wonted de- 
licious obsession was replaced by the grim torture 
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of the night before. It was a vulgar summons 
that she hated to heed. Three rooms and a 
kitchen ... no money. She tried to detach her- 
self from these sordid cares and draw upon 
memories of the earlier days for the happiness of 
being as free as she had been. She evoked the 
memories that were closest to the flesh, most like 
cries, but they only revealed Pierre as a man just 
like all the other men passing on the street, im- 
prisoned in the newspaper office, anemic, broken 
in to harness, bending over a desk, capable of 
spiritless rational follies, so like them that she felt 
like screaming out : * * Look at them. ^ ' 

The whistle blew for noon. She reached the 
boulevard. The uproar, the crowd were formid- 
able. 

Anne kept to the edge of the crowd as she made 
her way down the avenue between the motley shop- 
fronts and the buildings with their giant signs. 
She listened to the crowd, and presently she 
noticed that she was walking behind a beautiful 
blonde, who stepped with the undulating grace of 
a water nymph on land. 

*'A lovely piece of goods,'' gloated a fat maj* 
with a toad's belly that shook with gold pendants. 
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Two women turned round to look at the floating 
nymph. 

''You see, I mean a tailormade like that, only 
more shaped at the waist. * ' 

And an adolescent youth reading a newspaper 
at a table outside a café lifted a leisurely look to 
the hips of the Venus, then returned to his stein 
and his newspaper, and once again raised his gaze 
to inspect another woman passing. 

'*0h, but do look at them,'' Anne said to her- 
self. Masses of men and women streamed toward 
her as if thrown from the wheels of a mill. They 
were ugly, in a hurry to walk and to live, without 
foreheads, their eyes fixed close in front of them, 
men and women taken by a sort of contagious 
madness, their persons scamped, their skin 
blanched — no differences among them — one just 
like another. 

''The De Beers have slumped, but the Phos- 
phates . . .'* 

"It's a three-hour train, and if you start in the 
morning . . .'' 

A little fellow was bursting with enthusiasm. 
"I'll give you the address," he said to his com- 
panion. "It's a wonderful little restaurant . . ." 
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A motorbus — a hollow bellowing bull on wheels 
— stopped just long enough to disgorge five or six 
staggering passengers, and plunged again into the 
rise and fall of the traflSc. 

' ' Hey, there, hey ! ' ^ 

Anne jumped. The moist puff from a horse's 
nostrils was on her neck. She scrambled to the 
sidewalk. The crowd tossed her about like a 
board in the surf. 

The shopfront of a jeweller's studded with little 
scintillating stars dazzled her a moment. Then, a 
little farther off, she saw herself for a flash photo- 
graphed in a mirror along with all the unknown 
people moving around her. A boy jostled her, 
shouting his newspapers. . . . Little by little her 
heart sank into the mire and got used to it and 
ceased to clamor. Her external self was caught 
up, stirred round, and ground to a powder by the 
human cyclone. 

Pierre's face took on a halo. Why demand so 
much and expect so much? There was only one 
thmg — the tyrannical reality of life. 

She turned her head. Life actually was all 
around her, real life, from which one never 
escapes because it is the strongest thing, the life 
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we live, with its enormous houses overloaded with 
colors and gilt inscriptions, its atmosphere be- 
labored by a dull cannonading, its black herd of 
animals led to the shambles by the rod of a mad- 
man, its ugly arc-lamps, its battery of vehicles 
ready to discharge speed, its streaming current 
jerked back and impelled forward as if by electric 
shocks, its abundant sameness, its street thunder- 
ous as a battlefield, its backs of galley-slaves, its 
very sunlight turned chalky on the faces of the 
women. 

Anne turned the first corner she came to, into a 
narrow street, where the garish din lost sound and 
color. 

I am not mistaken. Just now I had close to me, 
oh so close, the breast of the man I love, and I 
held in my hands the hands that have given me 
everything. Like a child I believed that they need 
merely give a sign, that they were reality, at least 
my reality. I love you, Pierre, and I know you 
love me too. You had a tone of voice, kisses, and 
plaints that were the substance of love. You and 
I also experienced the magical second in which one 
of us had the power to say: *'Let us never part. 
Here below there is nothing but our irresistible 
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transport, your body attached to my body. That 
and that above everything else. Let us submit. 
Does the rest count Î Is there a rest T ^ ^ 

Pierre, there is a rest, we mustn't overlook it. 
In fact, the rest is the whole, since it overwhelms 
love. It is because of the rest that the magical 
second has become a bitter drop in the past. We 
have accepted hasty meetings, criminal kisses, the 
days when each went his own way saying like 
cowards : * * It is the same thing. * ' 

A man brushed against her. His eyes lighted 
up, and he looked back after he passed. **What 
is there to prevent his yielding to the impulse that 
was in him, as it was in me? There is always a 
reason, always a barrier. ' ' 

Anne reached a large square that was almost 
deserted except at one spot, where the whole of its 
activity was concentrated. A temple, a real 
temple, with columns and a perspective, a grey 
façade, a regular portal and depth. She had seen 
it often, never like this. 

The steps were completely hidden by a shouting 
crowd, with backs turned and arms raised. Hats 
waved in the air, black bunches formed and sep- 
arated, shouts begot shouts; men dripped with 
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sweaty pushed each other frantically, jumped on 
tables. All had their faces turned toward a kind 
of altar. Their movements, their shouts, their 
faces, their arms, the air from their lungs all made 
supplication to the immanent god. 

You go on, and you are like a song rising to the 
clouds, the streets stretch ahead like rivers of 
sunlight, you have a heart that lives like a ball of 
fire, a whirling sheaf of flame. Women, behold 
the men we love, behold the age we live in I 

Anne in a tremble shook off the mood of bitter 
exaltation, and calmed herself. She thought of the 
rapture with which she used to read the word 
Love when she was a little girl. ... Love I . . • 
It was like a sob dying under the repeated blows 
of the murderous city. The thought of Jean 
Chaperat, then of Daisy passed through Années 
mind. Their attitude had astonished her, yet here 
was she too letting a paltry care take the place of 
the giddy call of youth. She too was lucid, de- 
termined, sarcastic, chilling. Who could resist? 

And as for you, my rational lover, you whom I 
would have wished to be like the mischief that a 
god put in my breast — ^you aren't like it — ^you who 
have nothing but your two sophisticated arms and 
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the limitations of your heart, you who believe in 
love, I have to teach you what you taught me, I 
must give it back to you. I cannot tell you what it 
is, because it is everywhere. I know that we are 
always awaiting a joy as final as death, and then 
the air of life enters our lungs, fills us, changes us, 
so that at each intake we are paralyzed, subdued, 
frightfully calmed down. Believe me. It*s the 
truth. Look around. Even if you do not perceive 
the domination of life when you and I are to- 
gether, have the courage to look around. Do. 
Look at us. . . . 



CHAPTER XI 

rr\ HE fog must have thickened. It hid every- 
^ thing from sight. Anne pressed her face to 
the pane. All around mist, mist, mist, so dense 
that even by leaning out of the taxi you couldn't 
see the ground or the houses, and the cloudy cage 
in which she and Genty were seated seemed to be 
surrounded by absolute blankness. 

*'To the right!'* shouted Genty. *'To the 
right!'' His violent hammering on the pane 
finally brought the cab to a standstill with a rattle 
of metal and glass. **For God's sake, man, to the 
right!" He pushed at the door with his fists, his 
elbows, the flat of his hand, his knees. It yielded 
and let in a wave of iciness. Genty jumped out to 
harangue the chauffeur, buried in a goat-skin, 
and with his index finger pierced the soft grey 
veil that enveloped the worid and screened the 
fatal spot hidden somewhere on the way. 

Anne had wrapped herself in her cloak, not dar- 
ing to hope that they had missed their way. That 
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would have been too good. If only they could stay 
there half an hour, just twenty minutes, the 
time set for her speech would have passed, they 
would turn back, and she would have been saved. 
What madness to have attempted such a thing I 
She knew it now. To speak in public, at a meet- 
ing ! She I She ! Madness. Foolishness. Weak- 
ness. She replace Fontane, who was away, and 
Ducraux, who was ill Î Well, she couldn 't help it, 
the organizers should have seen to it before, or 
should have made sure of an extra speaker, or 
asked someone else. Speaking was not her job. 

*' Confound it!*' snorted Genty, climbing in 
again and banging the door. '* Half -past eight. 
The chauffeur doesn't know, / don't know either. 
I've been there before, but I defy anyone to find 
his way tonight. One thing I am sure of, we 
should keep to the right. Whew, they'll be 
upse-tl" 

The cab zigzagged on blindly, jerking and 

bouncing and every few yards throwing Anne 

against Genty 's shoulder. 

** Beg pardon." 

'* Don't worry. No harm done. If only it 

helped us find our confounded way. ' ' 
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Noticing how humble and cowed she looked, his 
great schoolboy voice turned paternal. 

'^AU right?'' 

''Not all right, Genty. I've got stage fright." 

''Stage fright 1 You stage fright? If ever we 
get there, I predict a grand success for you. ' ' 

"Success 1" 

Anne was in one shiver of dread. That awful 
attractive sensation of the unknown. Perhaps of 
shame. Perhaps also of modesty. . . . The recol- 
lection of an evening when she was a young girl 
and went to a ball with bare shoulders crossed her 
mind. 

Genty was sitting still, his two big fists on his 
knee, his little eyes trying to fathom the ocean of 
vapor through which the cab was advancing 
slowly. 

She shut her eyes and endeavored to rehearse 
the points in her speech, particularly the long 
introductory phrase. 

It was no longer the thought of failure that 
paralyzed her. Another dread pressed upon her 
breast. Was her heart pure enough ? 

Anne 's work had brought her into contact with 
the social movement, and very soon she had 
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secretly been drawn to it^ but had never wanted or 
dared to take part. One ought to be so perfect. 
And now . . . 

Was she worthy of the expectations of her 
audience? For they did expect something. So 
she must bring them — not words, you can always 
find words — some tangible hope, and something 
better and more than that. There was a latent 
will in them, she must arouse it, bring it out 
of them, put life into it, and hand it back to 
them. . . . 

The taxi stopped a second time, and the chauf- 
feur hailed a cloaked and hooded phantom, which, 
without turning, pierced the pale gauze with a 
dark skeleton 's gesture. 

* ' Good I Here we are 1 That's the place, that's 
it — the bakery, the schoolhouse, the hall only a 
few steps farther on. Well, did you everT' Genty 
clucked, wriggled in his seat, and stuck his arm 
out of the open window. Anne felt her body grow 
numb. 

Shoulders, shoulders, rough backs, bare heads 
of women, a pale patch of a face turning round. 
... A dingy swarm pressed about the huge build- 
ing, which the cab was approaching cautiously as 
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if the wheels were feeling their way along the 
gluey ground. 

**One sidel** roared Genty, tossing the chauf- 
feur a bill and jumping to the pavement with the 
agility of an acrobat. '* Follow me.*' He took 
Anne 's moist hand. She was glad to let him lead 
her and feel unimportant and be pushed about 
and jostled by the knees and elbows of the indif- 
ferent crowd. 

The hall was seething with life. Way down at 
the other end was a table draped in black, stand- 
ing in the middle of the platform like an absurd 
doll's scaffold. But on the floor of the hall there 
was a vast animation. In the straw-colored light 
arms moved, faces turned this way and that, eyes 
flashed, there was warmth and a humming and 
buzzing. The loud, easy exchange of voices was 
reassuring. 

'*Hey, come over here." 

*'No, wot'che think?" 

'*Aw, come on. There's room. We'll make 
room for you." 

** Good-evening, comrade." Genty hastening 
up the aisle strewed handshakes and ** Good-eve- 
ning, comrades ' ' on the way. Anne followed, her 
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eyes on the floor, a throbbing in her throat. The 
hundreds of glances that rained on her went 
through her like spits. At last they reached the 
foot of the platform. 

*' Where shall I sit, Genty, so that they shouldn^t 
see mef 

'*So that they shouldn't see yout Well, that's 
likely.'' 

A movement of heads and shoulders disturbed 
the living chessboard, prolonged whispering, the 
lighting up of curiosity in thousands of eyes, a 
sudden current, a current with a chill in it. The 
general suspicion was apparent on the men's and 
women's faces. 

However, the first effort had been made. Anne 
was no longer frightened. She sat upright in her 
chair, her lids stuck to her eyes, her will brought 
to the very surface of her skin, scarcely breathing, 
never winking, scarcely thinking, nothing in her 
but a sort of armor and a desire to begin the un- 
bearable tête-à-tête and get it over. 

But what was happening? All heads turned. 
Perroud I What a difference, what frank respect 
in the reception accorded him. One man stood up 
on his chair, another waved his arms, a third . . . 
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^'HereheisI Here he is 1 Perroudl Perroudl'^ 

The shout went up like the scarlet crowing of a 
cock, like a smoking hosannah bursting from all 
throats, a furious bravo that was a deep satisfac- 
tion to the rank and file. 

Perroud was coming up the hall — tap, tap on the 
floor — like the sound of a pendulum m the silence. 
His kindly face, usually contracted and drawn in 
a frown, expanded in a brilliant, rather feminine 
smile, with a sparkling of the violet of his eyes, 
and hovered over the audience like a visible soul. 
Spontaneously a passage opened in the crowd, 
people rose, stood aside, and ollhers came forward 
holding out their hands like bouquets. 

' * Good-evening, ' ' he said, leaning over to Anne. 
* * It is good of you to have come. ' ' 

She smiled, a little embarrassed by this unex- 
pected approbation. She noticed that his eyes 
seemed to confide a precious secret; and his way 
of leaning toward her seemed to establish a close 
and surprising complicity between them before the 
others. 

His nervous steps were already bringing him up 
on to the platform. His body stood out, changed 
in its proportions and aspect as he entered the 
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lists. His will pulled up sharp when he set foot 
on the uneven boards of the platform. 

* ' Comrades 1 * ' 

It was a rough rending, a call hurled like a pro- 
jectile, the silken lash of a whip. Instantly a sheet 
of silence, following one full round sweep of his 
arm, covered the dark crowd and merged one 
being with the other. That was all ; it was enough, 
the beast was subdued. 

An unparalleled spectacle, jffe, his hands in his 
pockets, moving from end to end of the platform, 
his profile foreshortened, his body counting for 
nothing, his entire effort concentrated in his jaw. 
She, the crowd, the female lying at his feet, with 
nothing to indicate the life in her but her steady 
moist look, her bated breath, and the silent per- 
fection of her attention. 

A miracle. The attitude of the one determined 
in a flash by the attitude of the other. His index 
finger pointing to the ceiling: **The freedom of 
the world ! ' * And then the female, drawing in her 
breath, kept her will distended, and set it up above 
her, vast and solid, like a monument in space. His 
arms slashed the heavy air. ** Where do you be- 
long? With themV^ The words hung sonorous, 
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and the beast, plucked at within, made a move- 
ment of '*No'' with her muscles that was almost 
audible. Then a complete turn on the platform, a 
visible relaxing of shoulders, a joke dropped like 
a cigarette-end from Perroud's heavy-cornered 
lips, and the multiple mouth laughed a great, 
formidable, rising laugh. 

And now? Now the female was prepared. He 
could if he liked leave his sentences unfinished, 
jump from subject to subject, stamp the floor 
furiously, bark insults. The female was fastened 
to him, caught in his grasp whether by blows or 
caresses, it did not matter, eager only to fuse with 
him and have what she expected. 

So this was an audience? Then an audience 
was this famished flesh, which quivered so 
promptly at the approach of the male? And this 
then was the idea? Was it really so easy to con- 
vince? All that was needed, then, were certain 
gestures, a certain aplomb, some shouts, and cer- 
tain catchwords? But what connection had all 
that with the hope for which they hungered? 
What connection with themselves ? They were the 
words that one wanted to tell them : it sufficed to 
speak of themselves. 
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^^And so, comrades, this is what I have come to 
tell you. It belongs to you, you must get it for 
yourselves** — a pause, the supreme twitching of 
silence — * * liberty. * * 

'* Hurrah, PerroudI Hurrah, Perroudl'* 

Hands, eyes, the appeasement of relaxation, all 
flowed out into the warm atmosphere — the swoon 
of the satisfied female. 

**You now.** 

The '*You** indicated by Genty*s pale eyebrows 
and colorless lips, catching Anne unawares, went 
through her bowels like the thrust of a dagger. 

She detached her body from her chair, rose, 
slowly mounted the three steps of the platform — 
one, two, three, as if she were selecting them — on 
the third was stunned by the fear that there was 
too much powder on her face, that her skirt was 
too short and perhaps too fancy. As in a dream, 
she saw Perroud*s exhausted smile, the perspira- 
tion on his forehead — well, was it possible, had he 
been nervous Î . . . Like Perroud, she advanced 
to the very edge where an abyss whirled, and 
paused on purpose to give herself the illusion that 
she had herself in hand. * * Hmmm — * ' Then, like 
a weak echo coming from the depths of a black 
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alley, she heard three words that sounded so 
funny and left behind a shrill yet deadened tap- 
ping in the air, *'My dear comrades/' 

Cessation of existence. A leap into an element 
in which she struggled by gesticulating sharply 
with her right hand. The opening sentence Î Her 
three main points Î Ah, yes . . . Nothing but a 
giddy sliding among heads, heads, heads, which 
barred her way, moved, blended, and threw 
against her forehead, cheeks, and ears, the mad- 
dening touch of a frail silence, broken by cough- 
ings, creaking chairs, sighs. . . . 

Vanquished, was she vanquished? Lord, if you 
have ever existed, help me !.. . The current was 
strong, the current carrying her off was much too 
strong. ... It was . . . But where was she? 
Down there in the open sea, the day she had ven- 
tured out too far and an irresistible undertow had 
swept her off? Oh, how she had struggled, 
struggled, struggled, with her arms, her breath, 
her legs, «avagely parting the green surface of the 
water, dragging her life, spitting out death. 

On the platform she experienced the same 
physical shock, the same recoil, the same desperate 
tension of the muscles, the same frantic instinctive 
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breathing. To sink, to abandon herself, to shut 
her eyes t Steady I She seemed to shove aside a 
visible danger with her shoulder, and looked as if 
she had been lifted up. Her chest broadened. 
Suddenly she perceived that the pitch of her voice 
had changed, and the next moment she saw the 
pohits of her speech written out on the beams of 
the ceiling. She felt her idea invade her like an 
inner wave, a simple, active idea that came from 
her lips like a caress and made a bee's flight to 
the audience. 

Silence had already fallen and filled the im- 
mense trough with a quiet breeze. All faces were 
riveted on hers. 

Vanquished? — Courage I She drew herself up. 
Her voice came from deep in her throat, her body 
swayed easily. As her words came out, they left a 
strange brutal want seething inside her. She 
entered the warm space as if it were an orchard 
where you can pluck anything you want. She 
stretched out her arms. Here are my eyes, my 
voice, gestures that I have never made before. 
Here, take them, take them, what no being ever 
said to another being. Her flesh awoke, har- 
monized with the attention, vibrated like a lyre, 
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lost weight, and ceased to be. . . . Was that the 
way one gave oneself to a lover? 

The audience, though under less of a mastery 
than with Perroud, were taken aback, fascinated. 
All eyes were held fastened on the pale patch of a 
face, framed in swaying curls, with two scarlet 
spots on the cheekbones, that seemed almost de- 
tached from the tall, suppliant body. 

Silence. Silence and she. She possessed it as 
if it were a plastic thing, and felt as though she 
were kneading and forming it into a fluid image, 
the image of a desire sprung from the depths of 
her infancy. The words rang like sobs. And the 
silence grew and grew. She was at ease in it, she 
never wanted to leave it, she wanted to go on for- 
ever and ever, listening to the intoxicating music, 
so that when she reached her crescendo, on to 
which the applause — a sonorous fringe — ^hung 
itsielf, it seemed to her that something that 
she had won with great difficulty and had 
cherished in her arms like a child had been 
snatched from her. 

Cheers and applause. 

Anne left the platform hastily, with head bent 
too low, her heart at a standstill. With what 
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readiness they tossed her back to her grey exist- 
euce, the awful anonymous existence in which you 
stifle as behind a mask and must be content with 
cramped movements and be ashamed of your own 
worth. . . . The applause, not so ardent as that 
given Perroud, sounded like reflected homage. It 
was not, as in his case, a savage venting of feel- 
ings, a reaction beyond control, a letting loose of 
wild waters. It was a gentle salute that broke out 
again when she finished. 

"Well, well, she laid it on I" 

The exclamation reached Anne at the same time 
as an astonished "Very good I" from Perroud, 
who clapped his hands at her approvingly and 
pointed to the audience. "They're struck of- a 
heap," he said. 

"A great success. EhT What did I tell youî" 
This from Genty, who brought her cloak and held 
it for her, the sleeve inside oat, with the clumsy 
carefulness of the man who doesn't know. 

"Here is Toumon coming to shake hands with 

little man with a face like a cat's and black 
ilain eyes bowed in front of her. 
omrade." 
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Heavens, he was going to thank her I Remorse 
mingled with disgust salted Anne 's lips. Why be 
thanked when she had not said what ought to have 
been said, when she had betrayed, yes, for her own 
pleasure, out of an instinct of self-preservation, 
betrayed the great simple idea that innocents dis- 
engaged from the husk? Her outstretched hand 
cut the little man short. He received a bow of 
tlianks and disappeared. 

*' Forward, march.'* 

Genty drew her into the crowd. Must they go 
that way? The people would see her at close 
range, they who had already seen her more dis- 
robed than if she had presented herself naked. 
She drew her hat down over her forehead, passed 
a furtive anxious finger over the powder on her 
cheeks, buttoned the loose flaps of her cloak, and 
started to make her way. She felt as though she 
were carrying something that wasn't herself, 
something, perhaps, more than herself. It was a 
strange impression of holding to her breast, under 
her cloak, a pain that was very delicate and easily 
broken. 

*'You can't deny it, she speaks well," said a 
man's voice behind her. 
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Genty looked back for Perroud, who was to 
accompany him and Anne. 

**That blessed Perroud. He can go on for- 
ever/* he complained. 

But how could Perroud have resisted those ex- 
tended hands, those caressing eyes which seemed 
to say : * * It is he, and he isn 't a snob. * ' 

From her the people drew back, politely, coldly, 
to let her pass. They stared at her with a vague 
alarm and seemed to set her apart. She would 
have given her life for a single hand held out to 
her in pity. 

Outside, the thick fog had melted on the pave- 
ment into slime. The large building exhaled its 
warm breath and let out the last volleys of shiver- 
ing bodies. 

**You and I will go an ahead. Perroud will 
catch us up at the Barrière.*' 

Genty was about to lead her off when an im- 
perious hand came down on her shoulder. 

^^Pierrel** 

A cry stuck in her throat. She stood transfixed, 
stupid, listening to the damp tread of ^Genty's 
heavy soles as he discreetly withdrew after a few 
seconds. She tried to frame a question. 
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**IVe got a taxi. Let^s hurry.'* 
*'But . . /' 

She felt she must at least have an explanation 
of his presence. . . . Chafing, surprised at herself 
that she submitted to being led off, she watched 
the car roll up with a soft chug-chug in a dull 
curve of light. She got in. 

Under the warm yellow of a street-lamp she saw 
a shivering group and recognized Perroud*s head, 
a dim, dancing spot in the lamp-light. The taxi 
turned a corner, and the group disappeared. 

** Why did you comet^^ 

**For a very simple reason. I wanted to see 
what it was like : to hear you. Considering it was 
the first time, it wasn't at all bad." 

Anne's first reaction was shame and anger. In- 
tolerable that he should have seen her unawares, 
in a kind of nakedness that was not meant for 
him. And to make matters worse, he confounded 
her miserable effort with the only true one, which 
she was going to make some day soon, cost what 
it might . . . which haunted her already. Why 
didn't he say what he ought to say: **Your whole 
life is there, the best of yourself ; give it without 
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weakening; they are already demanding it of 
you. * ' Why didn *t he understand Î 

**At last! You've had a success/' 

Anne was seized by a nausea, a sort of hate. 
She huddled deep in her comer to escape his eyes. 
The memory of the hand-to-hand struggle out of 
which she had just emerged, the sensation that 
follows a superhuman expenditure of self, then 
the revelation of an eternal, ah, an incurable 
solitude, the vision of a Calvary, the craving to 
mount it, and this awful rocking that was carry- 
ing her oflf beside him. . . . 

She put her forehead to the cold windowpane. 
So they had passed the Barrière already! The 
cab. was gliding between two rows of trees along 
a wide wind-swept street lifted skyward by the 
two dotted side-pieces of a ladder of lights, and 
framed by two lighted margins. 

** Where are we going f 

Desire flamed in his eyes. He moved close to 
her, assumed the manner of an accomplice, and 
muffled his voice to murmur in her ear. . . . 

No ! Ah, no ! Not tonight ! She had so often 
wanted to sleep in his arms; it had never been 
possible. And now tonight^ ^'ust tonight ! 
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Anne drew away from him. She did not know 
how to say no, overcome solely by the metamor- 
phosis that was taking place in her and certain 
that she would have found the explanation for 
everything if only he had given her a little time. 
But he moved close to her again and put his arm 
around her waist, and she would have had to have 
the harrowing courage to tear herself from this 
embrace, jump out of the cab, be ready to fall on 
her knees, and find herself alone, alone I 

She should not have had that body of hers, so 
horribly obedient, accustomed to yield, that mouth 
so satisfied to kiss another mouth ; she should not 
have had her exigent youth and, with her, a man 
all a-quiver, wanting love to be what it cannot be. 

When they had entered the room, and the lamp 
was lit, she felt weak and wordless for the struggle 
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that was beginning. She looked at all the things 
in the room one after the other, at the bronze 
bather leaping from round, set waves, the tar- 
nished gilt candelabra, the puffy white bed. And 
she let herself be Mssed, led, undressed . . . 
A single shadow fell on the pale wall, cut in 
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blacky without arms, its two heads riveted to- 
gether. It seemed to hesitate before it tore itself 
apart. 



CHAPTER Xn 

A NNE raised herself up on her elbow. Pierre 
'*^*' was still fast asleep, his chest half exposed, 
his features mummified, his lips bloodless. Anne 
was ashamed to catch him as he lay so innocently 
extended in the slightly bestial and slightly child- 
like tranquillity of sleep, and a vague dread at sud- 
denly seeing him as he was came over her. 

Slowly and cautiously she slid from under the 
covers to the edge of the bed, where she sat hesi- 
tatingly and stretching herself before she began 
to dress. It was early. You could tell it was by 
the timid, sickly light «that crept into the room, by 
the grey-blue mist veiling the house opposite, and 
by the morning noises that entered through the 
open window, the scrape of garbage pails being 
dragged across the pavement, the clatter of a de- 
livery wagon, the trot of an isolated horse-cab, the 
chirping of birds, the clink of milk-bottles on the 
stairs. 
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She felt the cool air on her legs and shoulders, 
and still could not make up her mind to dress. 

She had slept little. The night had passed in a 
bitter rehearsing of each detail — the meeting, the 
appearance of Pierre, the platform, her faltering, 
the silence. She had magnified her mistakes and 
worked herself up into a fever, dramatizing every- 
thing. At the coming of the day things re-assumed 
their normal proportions. Yet — ^yet . . • 

Remorse! It was the very opposite of re- 
morse — ^as if in her future it was not she who 
existed but they, her true friends, the audience. 
And just because of the future her conscience was 
clear with regard to them. 

And her mistakes with regard to Pierre also 
vanished. What! She had quivered in his arms, 
she had experienced the wild hopes and ardors of 
pleasure without bestowing what she usually 
did — ^blind confidence, the effusion of her whole 
soul, a gentleness that flooded l^er whole being, 
and the abandon of an ecstatic martyr under the 
domination of the flesh. Why, ever since the first 
day she had allowed a great gulf to exist between 
them. She had withdrawn to a distance and 
judged him from there. In the darkness of the 
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gulf she heard a mighty call rise up that he would 
never hear. Futile scruples. Since love cannot 
be perfect and is never adequate, it is not so im- 
portant. If their union were a deep one, if he 
could understand everything, there would still be 
thoughts that he would not care about. **I should 
always, having said everything, still have some- 
thing to say, my arms after our closest embrace 
would still be my arms, my youth would always 
have the need of exercise. I have not betrayed 
him, I have done nothing wrong. Our love is only 
a pulsation of the hope that is beating there . . .'* 

The noises under the window multiplied. There 
were distant rumblings. A siren bellowed. Above 
the roof opposite lay the leaden gleam of a mosaic 
fragment of sky. The wind came fluttering in. 

Anne shivered. With an anxious look at the 
sleeper, she rose very quietly— a naked, hesitating 
figure in the early twilight of the room — ^gripping 
to her breast a great emptiness that was growing 
inside her — so great, so stirring, so great that no 
being ever, no happiness, nothing on earth, could 
fill it. 



CHAPTER Xm 

i i A QUARTER to one I Do you hear, Genty, 

'^^ a quarter to one, and Breven isn't here 
yet." 

Genty raised his small round blank eyes with 
eyeballs that looked as if they had been smeared 
with yellow, then lowered them again to the page 
proof that he was correcting with a stump of a 
pencil, and disdainfully mumbled out loud from 
his proof, as he always did when interrupted: 

''It is in this indispensable union that the 
proletariat • • .'* 

The rest was lost in the sound of the room. 
What sound could survive the clatter of the 
presses when they were set going like insane tops! 
What ear in the din could have distinguished for 
as much as ten seconds the little regular squeak 
of steel, the click of the released keys dropping 
like a hail of bones, the rumbling of what equalled 
a hundred, a thousand, sewing machines, the 
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brrrmm, brrrmm that vibrated in the cellar and 
pounded at the floor, and the perpetual jjjjjji as 
of water hissing on red-hot iron! The compound 
of noises seemed to roll and knead the heavy smell 
of ink and the flat, nauseating smell of fresh 
paper. It set a-throbbing the huge smoke-black- 
ened skylight, the grimy walls, and the air 
saturated with the stench of oil and human sweat. 

Amid the workmen who moved among the tables 
with phlegmatic speed, Perroud, Genty and 
Basikine seemed a little out of place. Poor 
Rasikine every now and then snorted a * * Hah 1 ' * 
like a harassed beast, wiped his forehead with the 
back of his sleeve, and patiently went on making 
geometric signs that turned into spreading 
blisters on the damp proof. 

Perroud could not keep still. He*d make two 
or three dabs with his fountain-pen, the pulpy 
paper would tear, and up he'd jump, with a tap 
on Gtenty's shoulder, and go strolling through the 
aisles, his hands in his pockets. He'd stop in 
front of a machine and concentrate the violet of 
his eyes upon it to unriddle the secret of its 
mechanism. Then he'd offer a cigarette to 
Marins, the foreman, and return to nose about the 
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imposing-stone, strewn with dirty papers, soaked 
through with black juice, dusted with filings, and 
etched with grey characters. 

** You've got to admit it, Breven is late!** 

The joke had become classic. Genty was always 
so surprised by Anne 's punctuality that each time 
she came everybody's looks turned to him in con- 
gratulation. He naïvely claimed a share in her 
good qualities on the strength, chiefly, gf having 
been with her when she first spoke and then having 
^ * piloted ' ' her to many propaganda meetings. The 
silent faith, the devotion, the persevering will that 
for five months she had brought to the work of 
keeping up the precarious life of the newspaper 
along with them, were a source of pride to him. 
In her presence he was shy; in her absence he 
spoke of her unreservedly, and beamed. 

** There she isl'* The cry came from Genty, 
whose eyes as if drawn by a magnet had turned to 
a distant part of the room and lighted up. 

Anne's slim figure hurriedly threaded in and 
out among the tables. She shook hands and 
nodded in response to the friendly signs from 
across the machines. She looked well content to 
be entering the infernal beehive. In the first days. 
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she had experienced a genuine turmoil of emotions 
when she would open the door and the heat and the 
smell would come slap at her face. She would 
stumble along, a mask over her eyes, indignant, 
oppressed by the sight of men who lived in this 
atmosphere, breathed in it, sweated, decayed, 
rotted, embracing machines, bent and persistent, 
like funereal blacksmiths. And then, under the 
relaxation of habit, the idea of the violent article 
she ought to write had worn off, and the daily 
drudgery had made her oblivious to the black 
smells of the furnace, the satanic feverishness, 
the brackish heat, and the torrential monotony 
of the noise. 

Perroud went up to her. 

**What^s the matter? We finished long ago.*^ 

Anne apologized. Not her fault. She returned 
his handshake and crossed to Despars, who with 
his only hand was helping one of the compositors 
raise a form to his shoulder, 

^ ^ See, that 's page four going down,^ ^ said Des- 
pars, without turning round. But Easikine came 
forward. 

^^What do you think of the headlines of the 
leader! Look, read it,'^ 
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Genty held proof out to her. ** Eight-point 
Cheltenham. Do you think it looks wellf And 
Despars decided that after all it would be better 
to go over the make-up of page four with her 
quickly. **Will youf 

A quarter of an hour later they were all five 
on the ground floor of the printing-plant, skirting 
the huge bales of torn paper that rose to the 
ceiling. Out on the street they breathed in the 
icy air as if it were some pure element and started 
to make their way between the horses* legs and 
the muddy wheels of the vans. 

Perroud, Genty, and Rasikine held their hands 
out to Anne in good-by. So they were not going 
to lunch together that day, all five of them, as 
usual? Anne was struck with childish disappoint- 
ment. Then she was going to be alone with Des- 
pars ? She liked him, but • • • 

The other three had already disappeared in 
the crowd, and walking along beside this taciturn 
fellow she felt ill at ease. It was as if she sud- 
denly realized for the first time that he was a man 
and she a woman. What was worse, she discov- 
ered that they were two living beings with tiny 
affairs of their own, temperaments of their own, 
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and tiny joys. And the idea of associating these 
paltry presences was intolerable. The cigarette* 
between his lips, his imperturbable air, his elastic, 
panther-like gait, everything about him discon- 
certed and annoyed her. What could they pos- 
sibly have to say to each other for a whole hour! 
Since Pierre had gone away, Anne could not recall 
having spent a whole hour alone with anyone, nor 
having thought of anything but her work. Sup- 
posing she made some excuse? 

Too late. They had already reached the little 
restaurant where the five of them lunched once a 
week, and Despars was standing aside to let her 
walk in. With a bow to the cashier set immutably 
behind two flowered vases, Anne made quickly for 
the back of the room, for the table they took regu- 
larly near the paved corridor strewn with sawdust, 
which always emitted the sharp warm smell of 
cooked tomatoes. The room hummed and buzzed 
and was filled with warm fumes. 

Clatter of dishes. Undulating sleight-of-hand 
of the waiters. The calling out of the orders 
behind the scenes. 

As a rule Anne was not concerned as to how 
thi3 hour would pass. It was the best hour of the 
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week. They oommented on the foreign papers, 
•discussed all sorts of matters pertaining to their 
cause, and above all — above all — ^made plans : for 
a world review, a popular university, great lec- 
turing tours. They outlined projects, revised the 
lists of contributors, calculated the possible out- 
put. 

Often — ^nearly always — they discussed women. 
They were so accustomed to look upon Anne as an 
equal and comrade that they quite naturally kept 
up their masculine freemasonry in her presence. 
Perroud was usually the one to begin. **A little 
blonde in the tube . . . Lord, if I had had the 
time ! ' ^ That was the awful thing, he never had 
the time, poor Perroud 1 For one that he went 
after, he let whole hordes slip by, little brunettes, 
little thin ones, blessed little red-headed ones. 
And the only epilogue to all these incipient adven- 
tures was a long sigh let out between the veal 
marengo and the macaroni à V Italienne. Razi lis- 
tened to the stories with the good-natured patience 
of the steady man. Blunt, fanatical, scholarly, he 
had married a little Parisienne who wore with 
perfect grace upon her silk, canary curls a jockey 
cap, or a bishop's mitre, or a chauffeur's cap. He 
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was amused by her magnificent ignorance, almost 
proud of it. When he said *' My wife,'* he puffed 
up his chest, and kept his eyes glued on her as if 
she might fall and break. 

Genty's mania for marriage put him on Bazi- 
kine's side. He was engaged for the third time 
and seriously discussed the arrangement of his 
home, the concern his *' little family *' would give 
him, and what a responsibility it was to have to 
support a wife. Despars spoke little of Lucette. 
All you knew was that she existed, nothing more. 

** Who are the men,*' Anne asked herself, **who 
dare to demand nobility and strength in the 
women they love? These men here are among the 
best, the straightest, the most enlightened; they 
live like galley-slaves for the sake of an idea, they 
are veritable apostles. But their love-life is 
shabby and soiled. For them, as for the scum of 
the earth, the beloved has every right to be silly 
and low. Isn't there a single true couple! Is 
love nothing but a weakness to men! " 

She thought of Pierre, of his return, of the 
widening breach between them. Oh, a little more, 
a little less. . . . She hardly suffered from it. 
. . • Another man! *'What man in the world 
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could love me such as I am with my craving for 
sincerity, so devouring, so strong that I forget 
myself in it? Men don't love that. What man 
would care for my work along with me? They 
love themselves in us ; they don 't love us. ^ * 

Well, the hour was slipping by after all. Amid 
the comings and goings of the waiter, the click of 
forks on the marble-topped tables, and the dull 
rattle of plates, they had exchanged their thoughts 
about that day's issue, and the restaurant was 
gradually emptying. 

**What made you late this morning?'' Despars 
demanded, lighting his cigarette. 

It was the first time either of them had referred 
to her private life. She had four friends who 
knew nothing about her except her great capacity 
for work, her good humor, her practical sense, her 
''pitiless devotion" — the expression was Eazi's — 
her voice which ''carried," her tart style in writ- 
ing, and her two dresses, a grey woolen sheath for 
tlie meetings, a tailormade for the daytime. 
"Two pockets and a hat," Perroud called the suit. 

The waiter set coarse whitish-blue cups on the 
table, filled them, and darted away. Anne sat with 
her elbow on the table, stirring the brown, steam- 
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ing liquid with a sense of relaxation and partial 
well-being. The room was quite empty now. 

'*I am happy to be with you.^^ Despars spoke 
very low, with a softened fierceness of ardor. 

He was a good sort, really. An extraordinary 
security emanated from him. He was loyal, solid, 
scrupulous to a degree about his work. 

**Why — ^I am too, Despars. *^ 

Anne raised her eyes. What? What? Was it 
possible? He, Despars, he? He put out his poor 
hand, his large shoulders shrank. 

It is wonderful to feel that one is loved. It is 
the most beautiful sensation there is. It is like a 
deliverance. It is like a song in the morning. It 
is as if you entered a kingdom of light that would 
never close. You couldn't confess to it, but you 
wanted to cry out: **At last!*' 

Despars was looking at her like a child that 
knows it will really be forgiven. His vague smile 
besought approbation, oh, nothing much, just a 
little sign, which Anne did not give. She was 
taken aback. But her soul rejoiced, her body was 

filled with a mysterious gratitude. She was ready 
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to talk, to smile. For love is a tremendous 
simplifier. 

Despars' face was deftly wrought, thin, and 
rather equine in its length. Under the line of his 
eyebrows traced in a passionate black stroke, the 
cloudy green of his eyes gave the effect of algae 
in the water, reedy storm lights. The line of his 
mouth added a touch of youthfulness to his face, 
and his black-lacquered hair rose from his fore- 
head in crisp waves. He was handsome. Anne 
liad never before seen that he was handsome. 

She pushed back her chair, her eyes searched 
the room, clinging first to one thing, then an- 
other — the symmetrical mounds of apples, the 
little jugs of cream, the pane of the shopfront 
hung in white, the stiff folds of the used napkins 
stained with wine and gravy. She told herself she 
ought to say something, else he would take her 
silence for consent. The words did not come. She 
could only have given expression to a sense of 
overflowing and being increased tenfold. If forced 
to be exact, she would have had to tell what came 
to her suddenly at that moment — the singular 
affection she felt for all four of them. 

The four of them. Until then it had seemed to 
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her as though in spite of the hurry of their days 
and the briefness and bluntness of their inter- 
course, she shared with them something strong 
and sacred, impossible to explain. 

She could not have said what it was exactly. It 
was not the satisfaction of having turned in a good 
article, or knowing that the paper was **done to a 
turi]." It was not the mystic hope that rose like 
a vapor from a crowded hall. It was something 
else. *'ïhe idea,*' Genty would have said, who 
often used the expression. But no, what she felt 
was not something abstract. Then was it the im- 
pression of an avowal that she got when working 
at night, the bitter rapture of being alone when 
she walked on the street and having a secret as 
big as the world? Was it the pounding of her 
heart when she ascended the platform, or that 
burning within when she descended it again, that 
sensation of regret and shame which applause 
produced in her? Was it the need to do better 
that came with the wind of the night, carried on a 
lusty rhythm, winged, precise, slipping away from 
her? 

What was it exactly ? The anger against indif- 
ference in people that hardened her heart? . . . 
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Oh, the bad faith, the shortsightedness, the in- 
ability to get outside of self, the pettiness . . . 
Or the irritation that sometimes shook her in front 
of a big audience, facing them, those whom she 
loved? **Why don't they understand fully! What 
are they waiting forf 

It was — no, she could not explain it. It was less 
definite and much bigger than any of these things. 
To express it she would have had to make an 
abstraction of herself, leave her body, give up her 
actions, lose her name, her features, her age, her 
future and her past, her defects and her merits, 
shed her blood; slough her skin. With all that 
effaced, she might then be able to define this 
potent principle, to which she was a stranger, but 
which clung to her flesh, coincided with her hidden 
heart, animated, not her, but thousands and thou- 
sands of human beings scattered over the earth, 
transfigured **the four," and came and went in 
her with each breath. 

After all what mattered whence this great senti- 
ment came and whither it was leading her! It 
existed, that was enough. She experienced it, 
vigilant, intact, uniform. She saw its imprint on 
their four faces — the wrinkles on their foreheads. 
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On her own brow it was a growing old that was 
marked down every day. The idea? It would 
have made no difference whether they had chosen 
that word or another, it would have meant the 
same, that she tacitly shared a painful secret with 
them which left a scarlet trail behind like the blood 
of a fatally wounded animal. 

And now one of them — one of the four ! — came 
to her and suddenly showed her that this enor- 
mous secret contained another secret, but so 
insignificant, so drab, so small in comparison I 
Then why did it stir him so! He was quite 
changed, as if surrounded by a vapor, his lips dry, 
his smile like a crack, and desire tinging the black 
of his gaze with a brittle green. 

'^Anne!*^ 

Men go too fast. Despars already had the air 
of a beggar whom a single wave of a wand will 
convert into a kneeling prince. He reluctantly 
kept up his supplicating expression. The longer 
the situation lasted, the more the need grew in 
Anne to come to his aid. Her faculty for forget- 
ting herself, her throbbing sympathy were assert- 
ing themselves. 

''If you knew!'' 
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He took her hand, and she did not even think of 
resisting or pushing away the head that swooped 
down on her wrist, a crisp mass the contact of 
which merely embarrassed her. 

How reconcile their comradeship with this 
voluptuous misfortune that had fallen between 
them! Anne came near saying out loud in the 
tone she used to denounce a too flagrant injustice : 
*^We mustn^t tolerate it I We must — ** Some- 
times Perroud would interrupt with: ^^What 
must we Î ' ' 

**I must ... I must . . .^* her heart kept 
going. 

Despars raised his head and dropped her inert 
hand. His features were pinched, his forehead 
was aflame, his eyes had contracted, and his look 
seemed to concentrate about the sharp gleam of an 
emerald. 

The profound instinct of women, eternal genius, 
in fact. Just three light dabs of her powder puff 
on her cheeks, a delicate finger drawn across the 
silken swarthiness of her lids, a moist finger along 
her eyebrows, the classic grimace for bringing the |; 

red to her lips, and he was smiling placidly. He 
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seemed disarmed, and his mere desire to please 
seemed, to put everything back in order again. 

He helped her on with her coat nicely, held out 
her handbag — never had he shown so many atten- 
tions — and they left the darkened and deserted 
room together, where the smells were chilled and 
the sounds of running water and dishwashing 
were dying slowly. 

The teeming life of the street, on which the sun* 
shine played timidly, the network of people and 
things, the grey of the looming structures, 
brought her back as does the sight of one 's birth- 
place after an absence. 

* ' Half past eight this evening, eh T You are to 
speak first, but I'll be there on time to open the 
meeting.'* 

**Yes, yes, half past eight.'' 

The crowd — ^the granular black blood of the 
city — streamed past, the crowd, their hope and 
their despair, the friend and the stranger. 
Despars looked at it the same way as she — the 
same involuntary quivering of the nostrils, like a 
liorse smelling battle, the same tense, mournful 
attention at its approach. 

Revived, yes revived, by the call of the tragedy, 
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he walked beside her quite calmly, and when they 
reached the street-crossing and shook hands with- 
out forgetting, at the contact, the man's feeling 
and his desire, they knew that they were linked by 
everything that, in them, was essential, yet was 
not they themselves. 

* * Till this evening. ' ' 

She saw him walk away, his one sleeve limp, his 
resolute walk that of a man who may sometimes 
linger over matters of secondary importance, but 
really pursues just one thing. . . . Till this eve- 
ning, of course, till this evening. . . . 



CHAPTER XIV 

T T EE hat, her gloves, her coat. ... On second 
^ •* thought it would be better to go down and 
wait for Pierre outside the door. She would see 
him coming, he'd be surprised to find her there, 
and so pleased. It was such a lovely Sunday, 
they'd set right out for a good long walk. They'd 
walk real close together. . . . Splendid idea ! . . . 

She wheeled about, met herself face to face in 
the mirror, turned away again, and went out. 

Down on the street she immediately got im- 
patient. People looked at her. So, mechanically, 
she went and stood in front of one of the mirrors 
that framed the boarded shopf ront. 

She could see her whole figure. She was dressed 
new from top to bottom and looked a shade shorter 
in the little hat with a turned-down brim, beneath 
which her black curls had a bluish sheen. Having 
got out of the habit of wanting to be seductive, she 
examined herself with fresh interest. In the crude 
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light falling upon her face turned three-quarters, 
her cheeks looked dry and sallow. Had she 
changed in these few months! Had she got old? 
. . . Why no. Full face there was nothing wrong. 
Her features were gently modelled, and the green 
of her hat brought out the bright pink of her 
complexion. 

Some mysterious signal made her turn round. 
There, there he was, only a few steps away. He 
was wearing a lighter suit than usual, and a slouch 
hat. She was surprised at her own calm and the 
natural air with which they advanced toward each 
other. They met as if they had parted the evening 
before, with no demonstrativeness, as if by tacit 
agreement. 

So here they were together again, walking side 
by side, as composed as any other couple out for a 
stroll, revealing nothing of their emotion. . . . 
And so the hour of meeting, which she had never 
been able to picture during the months of their 
separation, had arrived. Whenever she had tried 
to imagine it, she had felt her body actually 
refuse. Her new interest, the new faces, all the 
hopes of which he was ignorant, rose up like a 
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dividing wall, and relegated their love to the 
shade. 

He was talking of the country he had been in 
and his trip. 

**When I left . . .'' 

In the degree in which they resumed contact 
Anne realized that her heart was drying up, her 
hope was taking on a bitter taste, and the ground 
was giving away under her tranquil tread. 

Her vocation, she was well aware, had separated 
them. In each letter he had complained of her 
leanings, her friends, her burdensome work, of 
**the mistake she was making," and had wanted 
to come to a definite understanding on his return. 

With a nameless, sudden change of heart — due 
perhaps to his presence — the nostalgia of her love 
clutched at Anne. She must have her human 
share, she had been deprived of it, she needed a 
little attention and a little pity. . . . They were 
not saying anything to each other! It was her 
fault, too. It would have been so simple to re- 
ceive him in her room and run into his arms. The 
** definite understanding'^ would have come all the 
same. After all, is one sure of what it is that 
separates minds, and when you have your living 
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bodies, your lips, your arms, can real lovers be 
separated? Is it possible? 

Formerly — ^my, how long ago! — she had been 
passionately interested in everything that con- 
cerned him. Now she listened to him tell of the 
new installations he planned, the results of his 
trip, the new staff of contributors he wanted to 
enlist, without being able to rid herself of a mean 
preoccupation — ^how to keep in step with him. 
** Before'' they had fallen right into rhythm. Oh, 
just for a look, a loving word, a single impulse 
toward her, no matter how slight . . . But how 
he warmed up telling her of the capital he had 
unexpectedly obtained, his approaching success, 
and the money he would make. . . . Money I . . . 
No, she did not want to see him changed, mean, 
different from her, not at any price. She loved 
him, he was beside her. . . . 

**My dear man, I am so glad to be with you.'' 

He smiled tenderly and took her arm. 

**Iamtoo. Very." 

Nothing but very glad ? ... At that moment 
he pressed her wrist, they fell into step. A glow 
passed before her eyes, she drew in the soft air as 
though it wë^e a perfume, aucl the Sunday street, 
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in a blind drowse, was a languorous haven of 
delicious security ! . . . 

Oh, this need for harmony over and above all 
dissonances, this need to take down the barriers, 
make a new union of their union, reveal yourself 
fully, be approved entirely ! This tension toward 
harmony, this simplicity, and this peace surround- 
ing them ! Eeally, it was easy. Just a few scraps 
of words were needed for a beginning. Anne 
pouted in her old roguish way : 

**You haven't even looked at me.'' 

**You are very pretty, my dear." 

** Pretty as I used to be!" 

** Prettier . . . I think." 

Suddenly the golden light glowing on the old- 
rose fronts of the houses and old-rose pavements 
disappeared, a cold shadow fell. It was no longer 
pleasant to be out walking. 

Why, oh, why was it constantly necessary to 
justify yourself? For two people to have loved 
each other so much, and then need words, explana- 
tions, when at bottom there was only one big 
thing, so warm and so simple. To have sought the 
truth, to have striven for the future, to have made 
a real effort, to have served what you believe to 
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be right, to feel that you are purer and better, 
and then . . . derision and the realization that 
you must excuse yourself to the man you love. 

** Where are we going f 

** Wherever you like.*' 

**Let us go to a café, anywhere. I'm tired 
already. ' ' 

**Herer' 

The terrace was filled with an easy-going Sun- 
day crowd. No tables vacant. They went inside. 
Smoke, and more smoke. A motley crowd, stifling. 
Faces of women. Men, none of them monied men, 
lolling with their elbows on the tables, affecting 
grand ways, and giving orders : * * Waiter, here ! ' ' 

With a wave of his towel, a busy waiter signed 
to them to follow, and with some difficulty they 
succeeded in getting seated at a table. 

**Wellî How about youT'' asked Pierre, as 
Anne adjusted her curls under her hat brim. 

**Me? . . . Nothing. . . . You see . . .'' 

Time passed. She gave brief monosyllabic an- 
swers to his questions, asked in order to avoid the 
real one. She felt unhappy, greedy, neglected, 
ready to adore him on bended knees, and ready to 
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leave him. . . . And then there were so many 
people . . . 

No, she would not be as cowardly as he. Since 
there was a misunderstanding between them, more 
than that, a gulf perhaps, was it not better to 
speak of it bravely, plunge in at once f 

* * Tell me, Pierre . . . you wrote ... in your 
letters ... we have things to talk over and 
explain . . .^^ 

Over a match held up to light his cigarette he 
nodded in affirmation. The waiter came and 
slammed down full glasses and saucers that 
escaped falling over by a miracle. The clammy 
smell of warm alcohol and beer. 

* * I am not sorry that you mention it first. Let 
us discuss it systematically. First of all . . .^' 

He had the air of a judge. He went on and on, 
settling questions of which he knew nothing with 
an assured, odious voice. . . . For a few seconds 
Anne was paralyzed. Objects in the place jumped 
at her eyes in lines and colors that took up her 
whole mind — the silver border of the tray, the 
thick glassware, the mahogany of the table, the 
watery ring-marks of the glasses. 
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**You must admit that you have allowed your- 
self to be influenced and carried away . . / ' 

** Carried away!^^ 

That was all Anne heard. She was conscious of 
answering him clearly, of tossing his common 
arguments back like balls, of despising him, but a 
violin lifted its shrill wail, and she let herself be 
distracted by the music, which stabbed her with 
acute, clamorous anguish. 

So there was no helpf The place exhaled an 
impression of satiety and coarse peacefulness, the 
people gave themselves up to their blissful dream. 
You heard the tinkle of glasses, the slur-slur of 
comings and goings. The pungent smell of 
tobacco mingled with the perfume of the women. 
... It was one of those Sundays with blotted 
faces and full stomachs which pass so dismally 
that you feel like crying or yelling. 

Pierre kept on, forcing himself to be restrained, 
pausing occasionally, and carefully choosing his 
words. He did not notice that the people around 
them were becoming curious. The husband oppo- 
site leaned over to his wife, and the two painted 
ladies nudged each other. 

Anne looked at him. His eyes were shining 
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humidly, two red spots spread on his cheeks. She 
remarked that he had got thinner and even a trifle 
older. Without knowing why, she felt upset, 
moved by a horrid anxiety, a dull need to press 
him to her. 

** Listen, Pierre, here ... we can^t talk . . . 
Listen . . . this evening . . . tomorrow, if you 
like, we will go into this deeply, seriously. It^s 
not just a matter of an explanation. It's some- 
thing ever so much more important. To me it is 
. . . You^l see. You'll let me talk, won't youf 
You'll listen to me as if it weren't L It's a matter 
of — well, anyhow, you are fair-minded, you will 
see, and if you realize that we are right — ^well, I 
have confidence in you . . .You ..." 

No light passed over his man's face. 

One, two, three . . . four seconds. Time was 
digging into her flesh. 

** Never," he declared in a tone that had the 
calculated slowness of a knell. **You are not 
right. Your associates cannot be right. Never." 

** Never! Never!" dinned at her ears. The 
dense smoke stifled her. The violin had stopped. 
The rattle of a spoon dropped on metal made her 
wince nervously. 
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^^Shallwegoï^^ 

She was the first on the street. The air re- 
stored her self-command. His step drew near, 
slow, rational, she felt his arm slide under hers 
and rest against her side like a weapon. 

It was finished. Without realizing it, he had 
just separated forever the two beings that dwelt 
within her. The new being, the being of faith, the 
being possessed by the idea, was beyond attack. 
She retained the physical impression of his hav- 
ing touched something that was not his to touch, 
and out of self-respect and a sense of dignity, she 
ought to have made him keep quiet. But there was 
the evidence — she belonged to the cause. It was 
the cause she had chosen. And he, in unawared- 
ness, had lifted the gift she had already given to 
the highest limits. That was certain. It would 
be beautiful, it would be grand ... It was 
horrible . . . 

But the little girl, the wife, the sister! Were 
they all over and done fori Could that be! YoU' 
love, and then one day you find you are left alone 
on the roadf . . . Anne thought of the other 
pangs of love, those that are usually described, 
deception, jealousy, incompatibility, and her for- 
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lornness was absolute, beyond naming. ** You still 
have your work/* objected a voice that seemed 
like the echo of her lament. . . . Don *t you know 
that one falls from greater heights, and suffers 
more, and that the farther one goes the more one 
can love? 

It was as if she were a widow, with black veils, 
au austere manner, and sombre refusal in the 
depths of her eyes, as if they had wanted to make 
an old woman of her with scrawny neck, slack 
skin, and a kiss that slightly disgusts. 

And he whom she had so loved, so approved, so 
caressed, who was still alive . . . was it over and 
done with him too? ... He would never again 
bring her, as he had done by his mere presence, 
that delicious pain by which she had lived as by a 
soul alongside her soul ? A wave of pity — melting 
heart, legs giving away, quivering chin — made her 
vacillate. A desert stretched and encircled her. 
Two tears made their way . . . 

The street was nearly deserted. A few strolling 
couples. Parents holding children by the hand. 
Fair weather, empty and insipid. 

There was a burning under her lids, a salt taste 
on her lips. She opened her handbag for her 
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handkerchief, and lowered her head so that he 
should not see her when her face was red, dis- 
torted, ugly. 

**What*s the matter! Crying! Forgive me, I 
was rough/ ^ 

They stopped, under the charm, both of them, of 
this letting-go, the peculiar attraction, the volup- 
tuousness of tears. 

**But if we^re going to talk it over tomor- 
row . . . Why, little girl ... If it's under- 
stood . . .'' 

Anne made no reply. She knew they were not 
going to talk it over tomorrow, or ever. She also 
knew that from that moment on, after she left that 
street, until the end of her days, she was attached 
to something grand, terrible, inconceivable. 



CHAPTER XV 

^ ^ OO this is your room! ^^ 

^^ Philippe outside his own home! Anne 
was overcome. She watched him turn around 
heavily, put his hands behind his back, and assume 
the respectful air of a visitor in a museum for 
examining the reproductions of paintings on the 
wall. His heavy boots trod the thin carpet, he 
picked up and dandled the bulgy teapot that 
squatted on the chest of drawers like a little 
enameled toad. 

* * Yes, Philippe, my room. But you mus tn *t look 
at it, it^s not beautiful. Sit down, won't youf 

Eemoved from his suburban garden and the 
huge desk which he bestrode like a centaur, he was 
like a wheel off its axle. His embarrassment was 
contagious. 

** Well, my girl, a fine state of affairs. So you're 
really ill?'' 

**0h nothing, really. Overwork. A month in 
the mountains will set me up, the doctor says. He 
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wants me to go away at once. I will, the day after 
tomorrow. That's all. Do please sit down, 
Philippe. '^ 

With the pitiful docility of a tamed beast he sat 
himself down fearfully on the edge of the arm- 
chair. The smallness of the room seemed to 
oppress him. His blue eyes fluttered. 

**Look here . . . the mountains. That's ex- 
pensive. You'll let me . . . Why-er, I 've brought 
. . . Just a little loan. You won't refuse to 
take it?" 

A prolonged affectionate interchange of pro- 
testations until Philippe finally triumphed. 

**What do your people say to your absence! 
Disappointed! Eh? Of course ! All in love with 
youT" 

^^Inlove!" 

Despars' figure rose before Anne's eyes, a 
Despars in love no doubt, but so rationally ab- 
sorbed in the work — the work first and fore- 
most . . . 

Philippe had produced his pipe and was filling 
it with the air of a man who has nothing more to 
learn on such a subject. Wasn't it always the 
same thing! Oh well . . . 
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Ah, if only Philippe had understood the times, 
how she would have loved to tell him of the dis- 
covery she had made, that every day only magni- 
fied and confirmed. It wasn^t her own experience 
alone. It was a brutal fact obvious everywhere 
in her work. Now that women labor beside men, 
at the same tasks, an instinct more powerful than 
love relegates love to a secondary position — the 
instinct of competition. Of course, we are men 
and women, desire arises, idylls are begun, but 
above everything we are economic rivals. Senti- 
ments, the need of the flesh f They exist, without 
doubt, and will always exist, but here we are 
thrown into an arena that we have never entered 
before, in which each tries to be first, and is jostled 
and trodden upon and devoured, if need be, 
whether man or woman. 

Anne herself was not subjected to the usual 
competition. Her fellow-workers were too disin- 
terested for that. Nevertheless slight indications 
revealed to her that a struggle was going on 
' among them, too, in that part of their being which 
was their real self, that part where they had a 
position to make and maintain. Loyal and affec- 
tionate though they were, it was a struggle all the 
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same. Besides, they saw her daily at close range, 
in the rigor of equality, judged her by her acts, 
beheld her as strong as themselves, sometimes 
stronger, divested her of that remoteness, that 
false poetry with which women have been sur- 
rounded, and in face of their work in common, in 
face of the essential, quite simply regarded her 
as one of them. Love is made of dread and 
danger. The danger disappears the instant 
people know one another better. Philippe, 
Philippe who thought it was still the same thing I 

**And how are youf What are you doing! 
Working on a bookf And Daisy?** 

From Philippe *s very tone in speaking of the 
book he was writing— solemn, restrained, chaste- 
Anne realized the poignant, ah, the utter, the har- 
rowing joy of expressing oneself in a creation. To 
release the best in oneself. To dedicate it to work. 
To clasp the future, and project oneself into it. 
Since we cannot, here below, live the love we bear 
in our flesh, and since we haven 't got the time, we 
cannot die without having tried to use the hearts 
we have, the hearts that are nothing but the need 
of God. . . . 
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** Daisy! She^s all right. She's content. . . . 
Oh, you know . . . Daisy!** 

Anne did not stir. She asked no more questions. 
Time passed. Peaceful moments similar to those 
spent in the garden, similar to the years they had 
lived together. Anne threw herself back in her 
chair, and measured with astonishment the length 
of the road she had travelled since . . . 

Since life taught her that love is only a season 
and has no afterward and can hold no more than 
a small place. And to think that she had suf- 
fered, and been angry with Pierre for not follow- 
ing her, and accused love ! Have you the right to 
ask your beloved to satisfy you entirely and love 
what you love! There is something that no love 
or lover can satisfy : the need of the soul to climb 
to its greatest height. Is there a single man in the 
world who would exploit this needf 

**I must be off, little girl, it's late.'* 

* * But you haven 't admired my view yet. Look. ' ' 

Anne opened the window. The fresh air blew 
in, a noise like the faint roaring in a seashell filled 
their ears. 

Up and down the long straight avenue cars slid 
like shining caterpillars in the purpling twilight. 
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As they drew nearer, the ground was tinged with 
a dull reflection that seemed to plunge into water. 
Except for the double row of electric lights, every- 
thing was toned down and tranquillized in a fine 
somnolence. A lovely mauve mist rose in the dis- 
tances, while right under the window the pave- 
ment stood out sharply in a pale pink. But far 
away the horizon was a pearly gold formed of 
indistinct masses with scattered clock towers- 
grey spindles, slender threads, strange masts that 
made the town resemble a kind of phantom port 
built high in the delicate heavens. 

Nothing is more moving than to look out over 
a city at the fall of evening. You feel the throb 
of its pulse, you hear it breathe, you see it stretch 
out and squat on the earth like a great beast that 
rumbles and lights up and changes color but can 
never raise its head to heaven. 

Anne and Philippe stood touching. They wore 
the expression of people looking out to sea. 
Philippe lost himself in contemplation, following 
mysterious calls. How well Anne understood that 
a paltry love was enough for him I Because he 
expressed himself all the same. Because he satis- 
fied his need to endure through his work. 
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The woman she was and the man he was, how 
alike they were. And if Pierre had been there, 
what else could she have asked of him but to per- 
ceive, when with her, that you seek desperately to 
give utterance to what you are. When you cannot. 
When you cannot. , 



CHAPTER XVI 

rr\ HE first few days Anne felt a sort of dismay. 
^ She went into the country without feeling at 
ease. Everything oppressed her, the air was too 
strong, the majesty of the roads seemed un- 
friendly. When your skin still throbs with the 
humming and buzzing, the jerks and jolts of city 
life, it is hard to fall into harmony with the smil- 
ing peacefulness of the earth. 

Anne walked along the one street of the quiet 
village, past the chalets shadowed by their over- 
hanging roofs, the fountain stretching out its two 
arms of glass, and the square where Italy seemed 
to be falling asleep. Then she took the rising 
road, and presently reached the immense expanse, 
in a green robe, spread out in the circle of the 
Alps, and elevated to the sky by the lift of its 
monsters of snow. 

She did not trust her eyes. A mirage, perhaps. 
On the bridge she lingered long enough to lean 
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over the parapet and watch the mad frothing of 
the torrent, listen to its roar, look out over the 
bristling of the bronze battalion of fir-trees that 
climbed both banks, and discern the clammy ochre 
of the cleft in the rock veiled by a white powder of 
mist. Then on again, past the shorn prairies and 
the dense squares of reddish wheat. At each step 
she could see off in a hazy distance peaks that she 
had not seen before and the filigree of the roads 
running the length of the ridges mottled Uke enor- 
mous leopards. 

It all seemed unreal to her as she tramped on, 
her hair caught up by the fresh breeze, the intense 
silence like a padding in her ears, her feet covered 
with dust, and her body as erect as if it had 
sprung from the earth. 

Calm. Stupor. Awful blessing. The core of 
her being seemed to wrap itself in ponderous 
flesh, the torment of ** before ^^ seemed to have 
been stilled, her usual will power was brutally 
relaxed, and the sort of hope that had constantly 
risen up in front of her fell like a loosened veil. 
Where was the pressing danger, the necessity to 
make the world over, where the unhappinesst So 
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much perfection around her . . . This solemn 
array, this gentleness gave the lie to it all. 

You must go to the depths of yourself and ques- 
tion yourself resolutely. 

Anne could find no answer but colors and colors, 
a palpitation as faint as that of the leaves flutter- 
ing in the breeze, nothing, really nothing but a 
security, a torpor ... 

It was like no longer loving the lover who is 
away. Impossible. Why did this refusal, as it 
were, this sudden unfitness suddenly block her 
wayt Bit by Mt she tried to rediscover the faith 
that only a few days before had dazzled her with 
its radiance, and carried her on its swell, and for 
a whole year made the very foundation of her 
days. All she found were echoes, the catchwords 
she had learned, metallic phrases that sounded 
well in speeches, diflScult hours that were crushed 
together, also a feeling of wear and tear. . . . 
Her devotion, of which she had sometimes been 
secretly proud, now, in a recoil, took on a some- 
thing mechanical, artificial, and strange. 

Then she stopped, looked up at the heights, the 
ragged edges of the sky, the shadows clinging to 
the branches of the fir-trees like the folds of a 
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shawl, and what was still left for her to do seemed 
superhuman. . . . 

To blend her faith with this silence ... To 
attempt the ultimate alliance. To dare to confront 
it with this redoubtable calm, this mute, threaten- 
ing majesty. To give it this august imprint and 
this supreme poise, which indeed it should have, 
for here all round her everything possessed an 
august imprint and supreme poise. ... To begin 
over again, oh, to begin over again ! 

She sat down, or rather fell on to the bank 
at the roadside. Directly opposite, the gigantic 
mountain chain locked in the horizon. In her ears 
sounded the magnificent whispering of branches 
and leaves accompanied by the stifled tempest of 
the torrent, as if the forest were flowing at her 
feet. 

Occasionally country children passed by, bare- 
footed boys, girls carrying bilberries in blue- 
stained kerchiefs. **G*morning, ma^am.'^ They 
did not dare to turn their heads. As soon as th^ey 
had run down the road, the solemn calm raised its 
scaffolding again behind them, like a temple on its 
base. 

To meditate on everything and to offer every- 
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thing up with the very instinct of the body. Be- 
lief is not real unless it springs from your deepest 
vitality. When you give yourself to an idea, you 
Imagine that it is enough simply to adhere to it, 
fight for it, and dedicate your time to it. You 
believe that you are here, and the idea is there, in 
front of you. Ah, you don^t know what you do! 
There are not two parts or two things, there is 
not the idea. There is you and nothing but you, 
and to give yourself to your belief is to be that 
belief. To serve it is to extract from yourself a 
force that did not exist there. 

The moment seemed to fall on metal at white 
heat. 

Begin again T . . . Anne still felt nothing but 
the inertia of a happy beast, the yielding fresh- 
ness of the grass under the palm of her hand, the 
fragrant breezes that delicately shattered the fine 
crystal of the day. 

Nothing but the sky. Nothing but the earth. 
Here, there, everywhere, wide space. And above, 

infinity. 

• • • • • 

The days gathered. Evenings Anne went a dif- 
ferent way, to the bench beyond the last house. 
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She passed peasants, good old couples walking 
with tired little steps. At the fading of the light 
and the beginning of real soKtude she sat down, 
attentive, like a believer evoking you do not know 
what voice — ^Arisel — ^you do not know what 
vespéral message. . . . 

The grey peaks drew visibly nearer to the uni- 
form lead of the sky. Opposite, the village strung 
its slim bracelet of little twinkling lights ; nearby 
the dormer-windows of a chalet made an openwork 
of orange ; the air darkened, the road turned pale, 
the breeze Uf ted itself on wings of ice. Anne was 
ineffably alone, her face thrown back under a mask 
of night, her lips drinking in the shadows. 

Wasn't this her life melting gently under the 
limitless domeT That liquid song, unquenchable, 
rising in the amethyst air, was it not the hope of 
her childhood? 

People see you as you are, confident, de- 
termined, tenacious, strong-willed. But really you 
are always the little girl who cried for no reason, 
blushed when spoken to, and always carried a 
snared bird in her breast. What has changed 
because you happen to be grown up ? What else is 
there but the desire to have all and give all Î What 
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impetus has ever carried me on that was less vio- 
lent than the effort of this mountain to reach the 
sky, dragging up with it an overwhelming plot of 
field and forest, holding it on high, disengaging 
itself, passing beyond the clouds with its gorges 
and summits, shouting, when at last it reached the 
grey front of space: **I have raised the earth'* T 

Have I ever breathed without having my arms 
nailed to existence, without taking desperate steps 
to get on, without hearing the heaven of the eve- 
ning when I shall no longer be pass over my head T 
Have I ceased to be taller than I am, to be else- 
where than in myself T Is there a heart with which 
I could share this heart in which eternity beats T 
If there were, that would be to crush my own heart 
in my breast. . . . Impulse that goes to the sum- 
mits, to the phosphorescent dawn, to the very end 
of the centuries . . . Spreading night . • . Ob- 
scure vigil. Hands clasped. Wind that takes all 
beings in its arms and embraces them all. Life 
that dies of its own song . . . 

Faint and overwhelmed, she lowered her head, 
and in the misty space where the valley lay she 
saw the three illuminated villages. They looked 
as if the day in dying had left scattered crumbs 
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of gold behind. Apart from the orchard over- 
hanging the road, in which heavy apple-trees made 
large spots of grey, the whole expanse was covered 
at first with a powdering of amethyst, then with 
deep grey, and then pure violet. 

The church bell rang slowly. The strokes 
seemed to come from the wounded flank of the 
mountain. Eight, nine, ten. The clang resounded 
like a voice of stone, and when the silence fell it 
left behind ten slow tears of music which the 

breath of time held in suspense. 

• • • • • 

A heavy step crunched the pebbles. At the dim 
turn of the road, on the side of the ditch bordered 
by high water weeds, moved the outline of a man. 
His regular footfalls beat on the ground, he drew 
nearer, passed her, and then, as if taken with a 
sudden resolve, turned to the bench and seated 
himself beside her. 

In spite of the darkness and though she pre- 
tended to be looking straight ahead, she recog- 
nized him from the stick he was carrying. It was 
the man she met every evening near the red chalet. 
He always greeted her. 

Night had blown upon the clouds. A great 
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space stretched in the place of the sky, flat, airy, 
lighted up at the edges. The unknown also con- 
templated it with a stiff, shy air. He held one 
rough dark hand knotted round his stick, the other 
hanging at his side. His vigorous man's body 
carried the weight of toil in it. His good frank 
face, probably of a light complexion, seemed 
cadaverous under the veil of the dusk. 

He leaned over a little, 

*'Do you come from round heref 

Anne could think of nothing but evasions. . . . 
Why was she frightened T He did not mean to do 
her harm, merely wanted to chat, rest a bit. . . . 
He moved closer. The acrid odor of sweat and 
shoe-leather, the smell of the flesh of a toiler hung 
about him. 

His voice droned. Sometimes he hesitated. He 
was a farm laborer. He worked over there — ^he 
pointed to a spot on the mountain where a light 
made a tiny salient eye, as in the forehead of a 
Cyclops. And he wasn't penniless either. He had 
a little house over there, not so bad inside. This 
time what he pointed to was the funereal height 
covered with a catafalque and embroidered with 
twinkling stars. 
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Anne enjoyed listening to him. It was a large, 
full pleasure, like goodness. And he continued, 
watching the effect of his words, rather encour- 
aged to see her so interested — ^that slight little 
figure wrapped tight in a woolen cape. 

Only, it's no joke to be alone . . . and work for 
whom! . . . He would very much like to have 
known someone . . . Two people might keep com- 
pany . . . How was it he always saw her there Î 
Was she working there? Then where? At least 
they could talk together? 

Now she understood. She was dumbfounded 
and embarrassed, yet touched. She didnH know 
what to say. 

**But you're not married?'* 

She lowered her head, a little ashamed, as if she 
had to make a difficult confession. 

^*Yes.'' 

**AhI" very short and stifled in his throat. He 
rested his chin on his stick, which he held between 
his legs clutched in both hands, and his clear eyes 
searched the misty distance. 

**Ah!" 

And his disappointment grew, and he demanded 
an accounting of the peace that is made for two, 
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and looked in front of him at the points known 
yet unknown, and let his eyes rest on the darkest 
corners, and felt the right one has to make a life 
for oneself, and go to a house where someone 
awaits you. ... He shivered and sat up. 

* * Chilly ! ' ^ He moved one leg like a humble man 
who knows how to allow for his pain, how to suf- 
fer, work, and be silent, but not how to take his 
departure. Nevertheless he arose. 

**So that's how it is,'* he concluded, and then, 
casting about for some word of apology and not 
finding it, and making a movement to adjust his 
waistcoat, he touched his cap and bent his great 
body. 

** Good-night, '^ she heard after he had moved 
off, trudging like a tramp, his tall figure swinging 
down the road, the shadows gathering behind him. 

A dark velvety cloud rose from below, where 
nearly all the lights had been extinguished. It was 
late, time to go home. Anne got up. Up above 
there was scarcely any difference between the 
sootiness that fused the mountains together into 
an enormous compact wall and the deep sapphire 
of the sky. 

It was stronger than she. She whom desire 
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always upset was left by the honest homage of this 
man, by his eager desire, which after all was like 
other men's, with nothing but the impression of 
having been saved from it, a sense of pity and 
animal misery, and almost disgust. 

The love of a poor man, ... To have detested 
the gulf that separates human beings and to con- 
secrate her life to the abolition of that gulf. . . . 
And now to find it in herself. 

She reached the brightly lighted bridge. Round 
and round the standard that carried the electric 
light like a sceptre, a bat flew in obstinate circles 
now narrowing, now widening, and now suddenly 
shrinking — so close, so close that you saw the 
hairy flight butt into the flame and plunge to the 
ground like a wounded bird and whirl about its 
own imprisoned life. 



CHAPTEE XVn 

A NNE awoke with a start. A horror lay upon 
-^^ her. Instinctively she felt her arms, then 
passed her moist palm over her forehead and 
looked about slowly. 

The room was^-yes, it was — the room she had 
gone to bed in the night before, with its lemon- 
striped walls and the yellow-studded velvet arm- 
chair. Nothing changed. The oblong mirror op- 
posite presented as usual its deep polished little 
lake. 

Outside, too, everything was the same. A faint 
drizzle veiling the mountain-chain, the cadence of 
bells imaging the heavy, clumsy tread of cattle, 
the creak of wind-stirred branches. Everything 
restrained, reassuring, harmonious, tranquil. 

Anne buried herself with a shiver under the 
covers and tried to sleep again. But by no effort 
of will power could she succeed in dispelling the 
impression of the nightmare, which weighed upon 
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her almost as heavily as during the night. She 
had to go back pitilessly to the beginning. 

The scene was her room when she was a child — 
the mahogany cupboard, the dressing-table hung 
with cretonne, the picture in a rough boxwood 
frame of the Virgin in a long veil kneeling to the 
Infant Jesus, the bright hexagons of the flooring. 

She was lying in bed in the death agony. Her 
father stood beside her, his eyes red and swollen. 
On the other side was her mother holding her hand 
and watching her with a pitiful, beseeching look, 
even a beseeching pout, as if a mother could still 
help when it came to dying. They made the sounds 
over her that mortals always do in the presence of 
death, a crying and sobbing of fear. Alive, they 
forgot that death was a part of existence ; alive, 
they gathered to themselves what belonged to her, 
the dying one, what she alone knew and was going 
to know. Had she been able to speak she would 
have cried out : * ' Death is only a moment, but a 
moment of physical rending beyond imagina- 
tion. To draw life out by each fibre, each cell. 
Everything that has quivered, flowed, pulsated, 
moved — ^to stop all that on its way, to push harder. 
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to pull, pull, with the weak groans of a woman in 
childbirth 1^' 

Her mother leaned over her. ' * Are you in pain, 
dearie f Pam was a word of this earth. She 
was not in pain. No, she was drawn and quar- 
tered, emptied of warmth, filled with cold, her 
bowels crushed in a mill, her veins stiffened into 
hard icy conduits, her arms moulded in plaster, 
the inside of her swollen into a sort of cave. 

In a voice that became the worst of her tor- 
ments, she succeeded in saying: 

**My papers — ^in the drawer — the brown box — 
the letters . . .'^ 

The moist face of her mother grew larger, her 
hair came undone, her eyes were set in red, her 
chin contracted and quivered ceaselessly. Anne 
thought: *'My mother is the only one who has 
ever loved me. No one else ever has. No man 
ever has. Men don't know how to love the way a 
mother does, to the abjection of death. One is 
only a passerby. There has been no one but you, 
mother . . .'' 

The torments went faster and faster. With the 
roll of a drum in her ears she pushed something 
away. It was a coldness she pushed away in push- 
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ing back the covers, a coldness, a coldness every- 
where, very different from the coldness of life. 
In an effort to deny herself to this thing that sum- 
moned her, pulled her up to the heights and into 
space as a magnet raises bits of iron, she rolled 
her head from side to side. She could still hear a 
voice saying as through a partition: **It's over 
. . . yes . . . yes . . • it 's terrible. . . . I can't 
believe it, but it's a consolation that she died so 
quietly . . .'' 

Quietly ! 

Almost immediately a stirring, like the brown 
assault of ants, as if for a festival. A man's 
voice. **He's a first cousin. His name ought to 
appear on the notices. It wouldn't be proper if it 
didn't," An emphatic pursing of the lips upon 
the word ' * proper. ' ' 

She saw her mother go into a shop as big as a 
town, where thous-ands and thousands of crêpe 
hats grew like mushrooms — an endless field of 
funeral mushrooms. Her mother picked up one 
big. " * ' Doesn 't come down far enough. " * * Too 
big." ** Doesn't come down far enough." **Too 
flat." Then she said: **I must have a long veil. 
It must be of durable material because you wear a 
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veil a year for a daughter. *' She began to de- 
capitate the gloomy plants, devastate the field of 
mourning, and ask in her gentlest voice: ** Isn't 
there something a little cheaper f 

So death had not come yetT Here she was, above 
the centuries, across plains and plains, giving vent 
to the cry of a beast having its throat cut. And no 
one could hear her, but the cry, in the final rigidity 
of her body, lasted a superhuman instant, during 
a gaping, a kind of horrible birth, leaving behind 
her coagulated blood, a gurgling of entrails, a 
greenish cloaca, a fetid mouth opening on nothing- 
ness, eyes covered with two shells of ice, a hissing, 
a giddy impression of falling. 

Falling? ... On the contrary. Her life, the 
strange remnant of her life, floated lightly on her 
head of ivory near her mouth, a funny little 
emanation that laid an invisible mask over her 
blue-mottled cheeks, the two lines of her nostrils, 
her waxlike brow, and the cavities of swarthy 
shadow sunk in the temples. The one thing that 
still seemed alive was her hair with its waves like 
water in the night. 

So then . . . the frightful dream went on like 
an indefinable adventure. Her life stripped of 
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flesh, reduced to imponderability by faculties that 
do not exist in a state of wakefulness, continued to 
rise like the bluish spirals of smoke that go up 
from the house-tops in the country. 

Logically the nightmare changed its scene and 
carried her to a country road and a funeral pro- 
cession. She saw it from above, an enormous 
centipede, its head formed by a group of priests 
massed under a monumental gold dais, muttering 
a dirge attenuated by the wind. The body of the 
centipede was cut in two. The upper part was 
composed of men with bare skulls. In the middle 
was an empty space the length of a human being, 
an empty rectangle that advanced by itself, leav- 
ing the bare earth visible, the broken ruts and the 
brown-grey dust of the road. The lower part of 
the body was spread out in a fan; the women 
forming it were enveloped in long black cylinders, 
like veils of sheet iron. 

Now Anne floated far away, over a landscape 
buried in blue, dotted with woods, and cut in the 
middle by a curved needle that must have been a 
river. There was no longer any trace of herself, 
no suggestion of her terrestrial actions. It was 
the flight of a loosed balloon caracoling in the wind 
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and rising up in great bounds. No doubt she pre- 
served the sensation that a bit of a crowd was 
treading the valley at a funeral pace, but it broke 
olï like a part of her life snapping off. Across 
time and space, was a microscopic point destined 
to be effaced, and the only thing that counted was 
the permanent principle toward which she was 
springing. 

Anne sat up and leaned back on her pillow. She 
had a need to get at the meaning of this thing that 
still gave her a taste of rising in air, of going 
higher, higher, of being without consistency, form, 
weight, in the bosom of an imponderable element, 
of going toward a goal, a goal infallible and as if 
foreknown, toward . . . How, oh, how could she 
for just a second touch the force that she had 
apperceivedt A dream, indeed, but in life here 
below you need merely put your hand near the 
flame to know heat, and you need merely love to 
know what you are. She was sure she had had the 
revelation of that titanic energy by which she had 
lived and by which she had died and in which she 
participated in her fluid, as well as in her fleshly, 
state. 

While hovering in the ether and dominating the 
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continents, the geographical outline of which she 
had seen, she felt as if she had comprehended 
everything. But no human word, not even 
thought, could for a second time render the force 
of that force which she had skirted and which she 
obeyed, an invisible force like a central fire and 
visible as are the seasons, the tossing of the seas, 
and the looks of men. 

During her larval life she had seized upon tiny 
fragments of that force. She had said **My 
soul," this being the name we give the mystery 
that animates us. What she had been, what she 
was, what she was going to attain, were the same 
as the moments whçn you love, when your mouth 
falls silent, your face lights up, your being rises 
and seems to leave your being, when you skip for 
joy, and the body devises joy and is no longer the 
body, when it is intoxicated and light and can do 
everything and is everything. ... At that mo- 
ment of expansion she was nothing but this pure 
impulse, not the imprisoned impulse that rises and 
falls, not the singular secret that seeks to express 
itself but cannot be expressed, not red lust that 
wants to take and can do nothing but give, the 
little universe that is enclosed in a body, the love 
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that remains after one has loved. Not all this, but 
the eternal impulse, indifferent and infinite, which 
guides the stars. 

To think that in her dream she had touched this 
force, shared in it, as it were . . . Lying in bed 
she stared into the fresh morning whose timid 
light was silvering the panes. The memory was 
escaping her more and more and becoming more 
and more a divagation without trace or anything 
to fasten to. 

She would have remained a long time in that 
state of vague anxiety if suddenly the three 
familiar knocks had not sounded at her door, 
followed by the sliding in of letters over the 
threshold. 

With one bound she was out of bed, on her bare 
feet, her shoulders modelled solid in the dawn, her 
breast like a prow under the thin linen. She ran 
to the window. There you saw the morning fresh- 
ness, the budding gold of daylight, the theatrical 
joy of the earth. 

She stepped out on to the wooden balcony. All 
this, all this, the indefinable nostalgia in her body, 
which for no reason, the past few days, had made 
her feel like crying; the ardor that lifted her at 
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the thought of her work; the smiling panorama, 
the rosy breath that the mountains exhaled ; that 
mad bird yonder who made the branches take wing 
as though the tree had been carolling — all this 
drew together, fused, vibrated in unison. It was 
all the same thing. . . . 



CHAPTER XVni 

^ ^ /^ OME, Jacques, I am waiting for you. 

^^ * ' My letters tell you so. Here, in the re- 
joicing of the air, there are fields, woods, heights, 
crunching roads, babbling waters. Above all, 
there is a solitary woman who goes off into the 
country carrying your name. You must come. Do. 
**You are not one of those who let their souls 
bend under the fatal weight of love ; you need only 
a little, and you will never undergo the anguish 
of knowing why, exactly why, my heart flutters 
madly when the thought of you crosses my body. 

* * Why Î Never mind, don 't try to find out. Men 
never ask for 'the other reason,' the reason that 
has nothing to do with them, but pains you when 
you think of them. Never mind. Don't touch 
on it. 

* * And then, I don 't know. Can you tell why you 
turn giddy when you are all surrounded by green 
and everything is an invitation to giye everything 
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up — the sloping waves of the great firs clothed in 
shadow, the blue-splashed distance, the stony sum- 
mits of the mountains from which cascades hang 
like long white streamers, the light fluttering 
breezes that kiss your cheeks and leave the aroma 
of damp mint and the smell of space in your 
nostrils ? 

* * It is easy to understand. You simply have to 
blend with the country. If you knew how beauti- 
ful it is ! 

**0n the road where I am I face a hillside of 
green and red squares, where the roof-tops look 
like red chips thrown to the wind, and the woods 
make long plashes of bronze. If I lean over I can 
see a thunderous rush of water precipitating its 
dregs ; if I raise my eyes a horizon of snow, per- 
forated with sparkling silver and stretching its 
immaculate sheen, a summit lifting the pointed 
edge of a white desert to the rigid sky, and the 
crimped line of the grey glacier wavering on its 
sides like an alga of glass. 

* ' Even if this were the only spot — but you will 
see. There are more than ten, twenty other roads 
still lovelier. And if you were here in the evening, 
at the lax hour, when silence drops straight down 
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on the earth, when the village is plunged into the 
blackness for all its lights, ready, you might 
imagine, to set out on a water festival, and when 
the swelling shadows slowly turn into a flat fret- 
work that a sky of ink devours. . . . 

* * The first few days I thought that all that was 
needed to keep up this vague desire to embrace 
everything was to take a cross-country walk, stop 
under a tree, and assent dimly to summer's turbu- 
lent orders. I said to myself: *To be alone with 
the whole earth. To need nothing. To expect 
nobody. ' 

**Your letter came on a morning filled with 
twitterings. You said *Me,' and you said *You.' 
I had my hat on ready to go out for a walk. But 
I sat right down and wrote to you. What I dashed 
madly on to the sheets were not words. No. It 
was the smooth sky, the nuptial peacefulness float- 
ing by the window, the fragrance of acacias stir- 
ring the air, and the fierce sunray that warmed 
the nape of my neck. 

*'I closed the letter, slowly, then, holding yours 
folded in my hand like a warm butterfly, I went 
straight ahead, on the widest road, scarcely aware 
of the direction. 
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**The same pleasantness lay over the country- 
side, the same joyousness, but something had 
changed. It was too much. Summer no longer 
stood straight on the road, it overflowed from 
everything, from the meadows, the trees, the val- 
ley lying below like a green beach from which 
rose the fine masts of the dwarf poplars. And the 
world was so narrow that other places, scenes, and 
pictures gathered about me to welcome a strange 
hope. 

*'Do you remember that rainy afternoon when 
we met in your red-papered office? I had waited 
five minutes. You pushed aside the portière, came 
in, and sat down behind your large desk, which 
raised a massive barrier of shining mahogany be- 
tween us. We chatted, though I was in a hurry, 
and just as I rose to go, your eyes sparkled 
eagerly, because you could do what you had 
secretly been expecting. You could come and 
stand close beside me, hold my hand as I said 
good-by, and say in a dull hiss, almost fiercely: 
*You delight me.* 

** *You delight me.' It was like a slap. *You 
delight me* — to me who have, did you but know, 
nothing but my taciturn heart, the powerful pride 
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of serving an idea, my stem work, and my 
solitude. 

*' *You delight me* ... In the field where the 
wasps were zigzagging, where the vigorous trees 
were brewing their sap in the ether, those three 
words burst out suddenly, and passed over my 
lips with a taste of honey, and touched my eye- 
lids. I listened to them buzzing in my flesh. 

* * Ever since then the fan of colors that the sun 
folds and unfolds, the green fragments of the 
squatting Alps, the furious leaps and bounds of 
the torrents, and the crackling forest, have ceased 
to be my companions. I have had others. I have 
lived with pictures that have accompanied me 
everywhere, odious and disturbing as real people. 

**I did not tolerate all of them. The recollec- 
tion of one day when you and I were together 
filled me with impatience. Do you remember? 
You were excited, jumpy, unbearable, you mixed 
business with your wooing of me, the noise of the 
street came in through the window. I had to keep 
quiet because I was horribly afraid. You leaned 
over and tried to kiss me. I kept back my tears, 
and left. I went about my work. Oh, my disgust 
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did not last very long. After all, you were simply 
a man, just like other men. 

**Yet this is the man I'm waiting for, with the 
face that might be called empty because despair 
has not been able to put its mark upon it, with the 
sceptical smile, with eyes in which wile lights up, 
with the voice in which lying trickles, with the 
hustling existence. That^s the man, that's the 
man. That's you. 

**And it is on account of this man that the uni- 
verse has been metamorphosed. One triumphant 
morning, one letter a little too tender, and the 
earth changed, the air shrank, and nothing any 
longer fitted my measure — ^not the bay-window 
where space opens out so broad that it engulfs a 
noise as of the sea, not the little lane where the 
flotilla of pines is anchored, not the slaty mountain 
that combs the clouds. Nothing is beautiful 
enough any more, nothing is slow enough, nothing 
pure enough. A fortnight ago I suffered because 
I was too puny, tossed in an ocean. Now it's as 
though I were suffocating because I am too large. 

^^But you're coming. . . . 

^ ^What's going to happent Even after reading 
my *Oome, Jacques,' you're not sure of anything, 
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and you^re asking yourself what will really take 
place. Well, I'll tell you. 

**Tlie first thing after you get here, you'll 
casually inquire: 'Are you well?' Then, *What 
lovely country! You're looking well.' 

** *Yes.' 'Lovely.' 'Very well.' And you'll 
hear your heart vibrate to the throbbing of my 
replies, without missing a single pulsation. 

''Then, a little later, you'll accost me with the 
irony that lurks under your heavy lids, your tone 
of persiflage, your devil-may-care air. For those 
are your weapons, and you don't know that with 
me — ^with me ! — the best way to conquer is to dis- 
pense with them. 

"Then we'll go out for a walk amid all the colors 
of the rainbow and the roaring of the mountain 
torrents. We '11 take the little path fragrant with 
the evening incense. ' Just a few steps, ' we '11 say 
weakly. But I — ^I shall go with the dusk gather- 
ing on my brow like a dark anger, a body ready 
to yield, your shadow at my side like a strange 
support. In short, I shall go, my beloved, with 
everything that was lacking before. . . . 

"And then, finally, finally, the being made to be 
embraced, the arms made for caresses, the flesh 
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that beats its dull commandment^ the solemn 
night — ^these must be obeyed, and our hands will 
be gentle, they will clasp, that will be all. 

**I shall not think that anything reisilly draws us 
together, but, on the contrary, that everything 
separates us, and if I were to tell you my deepest 
pain, you would not believe it. In every great 
experience one stays alone. Love, whatever may 
be said, was never made to be shared; it is a good 
deal even to feel partnership with just one other 
person in a heavenly landscape where night has 
put on its necklace of mist. 

**I am not afraid either that I shan't bring 
you more than gaiety, intoxication, and the shouts 
of youth. Sometimes it's a drama to throw one's 
head back and smile, to open indulgent arms, and 
laugh, oh, just laugh a little lightly. I am keep- 
ing back only that which one doesn't bestow. My 
real destiny belongs to no one; it is not capable 
of being fulfilled by any being in the world — ^not 
you, not me, not any one. The whole gift, the 
real, the only one, is bestowed upon my work, 
the obscure formidable work that is being done 
today. Don't say : * That's not the same as love.' 
It is the same. For keeping it up one has the 
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same incessant bleeding heart, the same gestures, 
the same cruel desire to lavish one *s strength. 

**You are a stranger to me, you love me a little 
and badly, and you will be blind; but if you 
brought me the real love for which I am made, 
there would scarcely be any difiference. I should 
now have the same fist of fire beating at my breast, 
the same ardent, monotonous fear following upon 
my footsteps, and the same giddy certainty in the 
depths of my body. The man one loves — listen 
to this — is simply the one who passes by on a day 
when one has come to the end of one 's power. He 
must not be set apart or endowed with importance. 
He is not important. He rises, you see him, you 
stop your life, you think you see it incarnated 
before you, you choke with astonishment, you 
stretch out your arms, you never touch anything 
but his need to love — that and nothing else. 

**So come. Don't think I am setting bounds 
beforehand to the gift of myself. Jacques, it will 
be what you want, what you ought to have. I shall 
go, I promise, as far as your strength, and if I go 
farther you will not know it. Even in moments 
of indifference, when you will be a tease, or a 
chatterbox, or unjust, when you will deceive me — 
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for you will deceive me — ^I shall be smiling, jolly, 
though on the watch for a sign that you will not 
give, and ready to give everything. 

^*Come . . . 

^^Come and humiliate me with a quick, rather 
sickening familiarity, come and render me up 
intact to the goal I am pursuing, come, do not 
desert me. . . . See, all around the country pre- 
pares itself, the sunlight plays on the mountain, 
the summer laughs, the azure rises. If you heard 
the frantic plaint of the flowing water, if you bore 
on your shoulders the mournful prostration of a 
day of gold and lead, if your eyes measured the 
deep, empty expanse, if your fingers could feel 
the fine grains of the earth, the softness of the 
dead plants, if the silence rose, rose in your ears 
like the cry of a child being murdered, you could 
not say that I do not love you I** 
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CHAPTER XIX 

A S soon as the road came into view Anne, who 
'^^ had not set out for anywhere in particular, 
hurried as though she had a definite goal to reach 
quickly. 

On awaking in the morning she had felt like 
taking her last walk at once, so she had dressed 
rapidly, and here she was, going she knew not 
whither. 

To be sure you could not help walking fast along 
this road. It started out from the village broad 
and level, then dropped over the great notch in the 
mountain down to the valley, so sharply and in so 
many sudden curves that the scenery shifted every 
second, grew longer and broader and modified its 
features. Every glance Anne gave it only sharp- 
ened and increased the state of expectancy she 
was in. 

At the first turn of the road the sensation of 
**good-by^^ and "last time'^ pinched her heart. 
She walked slower, and the grey building which 
had rather irritated her because, along with its 
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cluster of three trees, it cut off the view of the 
valley, now seemed like a familiar object from 
which she had to be separated. It struck her, as 
she looked affectionately at the embrowned façade, 
the sombre arch of the windows, the crackled roof, 
that she had never thought of going in. 

She pushed open the iron gate to the green en- 
closure, hesitated, went forward, and found her- 
self in front of the porch. 

Was this a church, this house with its placid 
front, its leprous mantle, its whitewashed inte- 
rior Î The space on to which the worm-eaten door 
opened seemed not much larger than a poor man^s 
room. Neither the gravity of reverence nor the 
exaltation of ardor awaited him who entered 
here. Anne walked with the same short, ring- 
ing tread as on the road, up the little nave 
to the altar rails hung with fresh linen, and 
looked at the blue, white, and gold of the Virgin, 
draped, in plaster, St. Joseph with his green 
palm-leaf and the bare feet of the Capuchin, 
the four lilies of stiff paper, the four sham can- 
dles on either side of the tabernacle, the ex-votos 
engraved in a chessboard of marble, and the Holy 
Ghost, winged, flamboyant, standing out in a tri- 
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angle of chestnut-wood from the paunch of the 
altar. 

Really it was too small, too lacking in perspec- 
tive and mystery. God is God no longer when seen 
so close. 

Not that the deserted place seemed unfriendly. 
On the contrary, between these rustic walls you 
breathed gently; there was a subtle aroma of 
apples and old books ; above the communion table 
a column of shadows seemed to hold spirals of 
incense poised; the burning night-light made a 
quivering tear of fire in a red transparency. It 
was good to be there, in fact. 

The cry of a bird in flight came in through the 
open door like a tug at the silence, which settled 
again and held you in its tight closeness. . . . 
Now Anne walked on tiptoe and went to the one 
prie-Dieu near the confessional and seated her- 
self cautiously. 

No sound. Yet something more than silence. 
Sabbath beatitude with closed eyes. The sort of 
triumphant current that circulates in the air when 
the organ stops. A diaphanous freshness as from 
an invisible jet of water. Peace. Space empty 
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yet pressing. And the sunlight flitting past the 
stained-glass windows. 

My God! 

You do exist, God, since around me, through 
me, everywhere — ^yet where Î — there is something 
beside myself. 

The soul takes fright when it tries to lean upon 
the soul. Another second. Another breath — ^was 
she going to find out where she was going and of 
what she was made? No. You cling to the sur- 
face of life, you would be satisfied with the tiniest 
object upon which to fix your attention ; it is as if 
you did not want to know. 

Anne held her body rigid, drew in her shoulders, 
tried to make a faint move to go — she was too 
close ... to this whirling abyss. She put her 
hand in her pocket, she touched the letters in it. 

Her grief of the night before went through her 
breast like a swift blade. But it did not settle 
there. It faded away from her dilated, sore, sen- 
sitive heart. ... To think that she had sobbed 
herself to sleep on her pillow the night before, 
the way a storm in the night raises its infernal 
racket and seems to smash the world; and then 
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the next morning the only traces you see through 
the branches, raised like dripping wings, are the 
spongy velvet of the earth, the washed enamel of 
the leaves, and the smiling of the sky. 

The letters on her knee. Mechanically she 
placed them in the order in which she had read 
them. By what caprice of chance had the three 
arrived at the same time? 

She had put only one back in its envelope — the 
one from Jacques Le Huche t. She removed it 
fearfully — a fruit removed from its skin — and the 
sullen handwriting with its long angular down- 
strokes, its little O^s like black puddles, was like 
a dear face that one has looked upon so much that 
it is difficult to recognize it. 

What a surprise ! The lines no longer ran be- 
tween her fingers at a giddy pace, or caused a sen- 
sation of flaying ; and when she re-read the words, 
**I cannot come,*' they no longer hammered at 
her forehead and deafened her ears with the futile 
insistence of an incomprehensible language. 

As one remembers a stranger, she saw herself 
as she had been the evening before, when she had 
collapsed in a chair, her eyes full of tears, her 
chin drawn in, the darkness hemming her arms. 
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and without the slightest desire to open the other 
letters. She had folded the letter from Jacques 
and put it back respectfully in its blue envelope 
•without being able to read it a second time. Joy, 
if the two others contained joy, would only have 
been an increase of pain. 

And now, in the new morning, she no longer 
felt the break between life and herself. Quite 
calmly she read the frank explanation of the im- 
portant matter that had prevented Jacques from 
coming, she put things back in their place, ad- 
mitted that he, too, was sorry, understood, alas, 
understood! • • . 

The double-ruled sheets of Pierre's letter had 
slid to one side, so that the lines looked like fine 
laoework. 

**My dear, the more I think it over, the more it 
seems to me you are right, and it is I who saw 
things wrong . . .'* In the corner she read : **I 
love you.*' 

She raised her eyes. 

Too late. She no longer felt for Pierre any- 
thing but a sad and rather weary affection, a 
heavy weight of linked memories, heavy because 
she no longer wanted to revive them one by one, 
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and taste their flavor, • • . She made an effort to 
be just. What she felt most of all was the vague 
remorse we have with regard to all the people we 
have once loved. . . • Facing him squarely such 
as he was, and re-reading the sentence in which 
he s-aid he had at last found the possibility of 
living with her, and asked her so anxiously and 
tenderly . . . 

What a bitter fulfilment is security between a 
man and a woman. In the first days of her love 
how she had suffered because she could not live, 
live with him! And then the first day she had 
thrown herself into the social struggle, with what 
jealous zeal she had promised herself not to share 
her life with anyone ! And now, her faith steady, 
her soul made up, her future intact, not fearing 
anything in herself, she no longer feared any man, 
and thought vaguely : ' ' Why not 1 — ^Why not live 
with Pierre V^ No doubt the thing that made her 
catch her breath at this was just a slight tempta- 
tion to let herself be coddled, the prodigious desire 
to make and remake harmony that agitates 
women, and also the fidelity from of old. But 
most of all it really was a growing hope — simply 
to show him that it was not she — she — ^who was 
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right, but all men, and to lead him some day to 
the cause . . . 

It seemed to her — she was feeling so easy — ^that 
she had reached a mountain-top from which every- 
thing was clear. Her life under the linen dress 
accelerated its pace, her eyes widened, a boiling 
impatience seethed in her body. Her knees shook, 
and Perroud's letter fell to the stone floor. She 
picked it up. Without noticing that the paper 
quivered between her fingers like something of 
flesh, she saw one line speed wildly past her eyes : 

''We need you. Come back.'* 

Oh, to be sitting there, in the cool silence of a 
chapel, while the fate of the workers was at stake, 
to intoxicate herself with colors, breezes, and 
odors when the urgent, serious task was being 
effected, to be thinking of herself, of her little 
future, when the supplication of the poor arose 
from everywhere like arms stretched to heaven! 

She got up, planting her feet firmly on the 
ground, and crumpling the letter in her fist. She 
was uncertain whether her strength had knocked 
her to the ground or lifted her up. A heavy flow 
mounted from her legs to her brow, carrying a 
boundless desire which filled the church. 
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Since I am going and wiU give everything, my 
time, my energy, the best that is in me . . . 

But why did the unbearable sensation of some 
solid, hard, tall body mingle with the burning 
thought of her work, why this explosion of sap 
and heat before the monumental task Î There was 
no connection between her feeble powers and the 
fate of the world. The little she had done she 
had so, so wanted to do impersonally, and not 
assume any place in it. 

In vain for her to intrench herself in humility ; 
she could not tear from her muscles, from the 
active warmth of her limbs, from the dull beating 
like some beast inside her, the idea that belonged 
to no one. In spite of herself she stood straight 
as a sword, felt the waves of life meet at her heart. 
It was as if she had lodged the very world in ger- 
mination in the flesh of her being, as if she had 
been able to do an actual physical something for 
it, as if it had been at the mercy of her violence, 
and protected — ^yes, protected — ^by her chest and 
the seething flow of her blood. ... It was absurd, 
ridiculous. She pushed the chairs out of their 
orderly row and ran to the door with the feeling 
of shame of one who has committed a sacrilege. 

The peaceful room was submerged under her 
eyes like the hull of a sinking ship. Her glance 
skimmed past the silver crucifix mounted on a 
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waxed pole, and past the porous shell of the font 
in which greenish water stagnated. The outside 
air blew on her brow like a veil of pure water. 

Never had the morning been so beautiful, or the 
hollow of the wide extent formed such a bluish 
ocean where the mountains lined up their formid- 
able squadron, or the sky let fall from the edge 
of its dome such an inflamed purple, spreading out 
in long lances, surrounding the needle of Warens 
with a saffron halo, and ending, opposite her, in 
great misty splashes of pink. 

The church, built on the slope, dominated the 
surrounding immensity, and the low walls about 
the enclosure seemed like the stony rim of a skiff 
setting off for a celestial shore lost in the ether. 
You almost were afraid of feeling the wings of 
the infinite on your hands, your cheeks, your neck, 
of feeling them too strongly, or not enough per- 
haps. . • . 

Anne wondered if she were really wide awake. 
Her gaze, acute and shortsighted, took in the 
things closest by. Directly opposite the porch the 
moist, green, quivering foliage of a large acacia 
fanned a tiny garden with a gaiety of wild flowers. 
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and thorn-bushes forming arcades, and small tufts 
of plants. 

A garden? 

Crosses planted sideways stretched their rusty 
arms. Masses of withered wreaths. The earth 
seemed to have brought forth, as it did weeds, flat, 
muddy stones, faded medallions spotting the ver- 
dure, and pale domes that bushes held in their 
embrace. 

Only two living signs remain of the dead : their 
name and age. 

Each step Anne took evoked figures that had 
lived for eternity, gave them a moment's resurrec- 
tion, and buried them again in oblivion . . . 

GERMAIN VERPILLAT, departed this life at 
the age of fifty-six. 

HENRIETTE BERGIN, April 18, 1915— May 
11, 1916. 

FRANÇOIS FERRAND, January 2, 1863— Oc- 
tober 3, 1904. 

She walked round the outside of the chapel, 
which the narrow cemetery lined on all four sides, 
and imagined, as she trod the earth with its grim 
remains, that she called up the dead, that she was 
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thinking of her own end, that she was thinking 
of it really. She tried . . . 

You cannot. The mind opens half way, wavers, 
and closes again. Death, the only certainty in 
life, is placed beyond the mind of the living, it 
is not for nothing that we have been endowed witii 
the terrible faculty of mindlessness for Death ; it 
is not by chance that we forget that death awaits 
us. In fact everything that lives is nothing, noth- 
ing but the need to triumph over death; the life 
that is in us comes from further than we and goes 
further than we; it never, never dies. 

fecund mounds, fungous sepulchres, bones 
sowed in the earth like white seeds, humble and 
funereal paradise, is what they say true, that you 
give one the taste of immovableness, the image of 
repose? You do not. 

Anne leaned on the wall, which reached just to 
her waist, with arms stretched out and palms on 
the stone, and looked over the great basin of land 
in which the summer was encrusted. 

Annihilation? The final stop? Beneath her — 
foaming of the woods, bareness of the meadows — 
there was nothing but the disordered downward 
slope of the mountainside ; above nothing but the 
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august course of the clouds, the powdery crimson 
that little by little gave the grey summit a rosy 

crest; in the valley nothing but the frothy whirl 
of the pearly torrent and the curves of the field- 
grey roads, the gentle blue mists clinging to the 
earth like down on a fruit ; in the azure flecked by 
sunlight nothing but the musical criss-cross of the 
birds, and the changing pomp of nature traveling 
on its way ; nothing anywhere but an eternal and 
formidable movement. 

What was shel Enough of searching into her 
slim mould, into fleeting existence, into cries, 
movements, into days past and days to come. . . . 
Anne was finding herself at last — ^in the obscure 
and continuous movement that was at work inside 
her, a movement entirely similar to the one out- 
side her — similar? — a movement that was the 
movement outside. 

Her lids drooped, almost closing her eyes. 

I have never been anything else but that. I am 
that and that alone. This thing, captive and fran- 
tic, which has been put into me only to get out of 
me. And suddenly before her glowing eyes ap- 
peared the face of Pierre, as if the movement with- 
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out name, end, and form, could in truth have a 
name and a form. 

Not you, no, it isn 't you. You who passed were 
the instant when the eternal force flared up in me, 
a sovereign moment, a desperate moment, in which 
the force obsessed me, it is true, without pity or 
respite, when it seized me Uke an Ulness, when it 
most resembled what it actually is, a battle, in 
which it was so lofty that I thought myself great, 
when it broke loose in me and proceeded at such 
a rate that I thought I could follow and stop it 
with my arms linked in yours. It was so solemn 
that my beauty seemed sacred to me, and I felt 
like constantly talking to you of myself, so as to 
make you understand the force. You did not know 
when you gazed upon the form of my breast that 
you were beholding its grace, and that the animal- 
like, breathless resistance that maddened you was 
a little of the fury of that force. 

As a rule one lives with it. I lived by it, and 
immersed in it, nourished by it. It made me think 
that everything in me was special, that I was ex- 
traordinary, and every gesture of mine was im- 
portant. I, who as a rule do not like to talk of 
myself, found relief only in saying to you: **I am 
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like this and like that. ' ' And when you answered 
by your silence or by your words: *'It is true, 
you are like this or that,*' it seemed as if you 
betrayed me and had heard nothing and under- 
stood nothing, and I was different, and you were 
unworthy, unjust, blind. 

But it was no longer the brown eyes of Pierre 
that were before her. It was the lack-lustre and 
rather sardonic eyes of Jacques Le Huchet, his 
polished brow, the thin line of his mouth. . . . 
Why did this face take the place of the other Î 
Since when? But Jacques' face, too, faded. All 
that remained of either of the two men was the 
place one has for waiting and despairing in. 

Good-by, Jacques. 

He had not come ? What mattered his coming, 
or his presence, or one face or another, what do 
those we love matter? Their only rôle is to re- 
lease the love that is in us. You think you love 
for this or that quality, you think you choose, you 
think you understand one another. You simply 
have a seething need to transmit the force which, 
in order to pass from century to century, passes 
from vein to vein. The mysterious force is there, 
mingled with the flesh in order to vanquish the 
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death of the flesh. A being goes by, and that is 
all . . . isn 't that the whole of love Î 

Anne felt obscurely that it was not the whole 
of love. She stared straight in front of her. 

The day was turning bright, and the morning 
stretched over the earth like a, casing set with 
diamonds. She left the wall and stepped on to 
the little path. 

Behind the chapel, protected by a new wall and 
an orchard, the beds of the dead, sheltered here, 
seemed to be better tended and more frequently 
visited. A sharp-edged granite stone announced 
in gilded lettering: ALICE CHAREEAU, bene- 
factress of the parish. The next tombstone bore a 
cross painted white and inscribed in embellished 
lettering : JOSEPHINE PEEREGNA, departed 
this life at the age of twenty. 

A riot of plants and flowers thrust through the 
rather high iron railing. Wreaths fringed with 
blue were attached to the four corners, and out of 
the centre of one of them sprang a living red lily, 
a quivering heart of gold and blood on a varnished 
stem. 

Anne passed without stopping at the virginal 
enclosure, which gave out aromas of earth and 
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plants. She forgot death because death is always 
forgotten, because it does not exist in the chain 
of life. There is nothing but life. She invoked her 
own life with arms outstretched to the poor. . . . 

And then, and then, above her ephemeral body, 
above anything that could ever befall her, she felt 
herself raised aloft, offered up, drawn on; and 
serene joy entered into her never to depart. 

The flesh Î The soul also wants to prolong 
itself. Anne's soul suddenly received a strange 
assurance, the assurance of living so strongly as 
to survive. 

Yes, she would go away, nothing would be 
changed outwardly, but fundamentally everything 
would be changed. She was attached to her faith 
as one being is attached to another being. She 
knew why. Intelligence, rightness, concern for 
justice? So she had thought. — ^Love, love alone. 

Yes, she would begin again, doing things, speak- 
ing, writing. She would try to propagate and 
shout aloud this that penetrated her. She would 
go into public squares, into the midst of men, she 
would come in of an evening exhausted, she would 
see her nearest and dearest fall at her side, she 
herself would fall some day, too. I have my 
youth, here it is. I have my life, I give it to you. 
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I also have the blood of my death. What more 
can one share? What can I save, cherish, 
brighten upî 

The heavy creaking of a cart on the road, a 
weary * * Gee-up ! ' * Over the hedge, where the dew 
shone in little stars, Anne saw the strong haunches 
of the horses and a wagon the color of the road. 
A little behind came the domestic of the farm, old 
Joseph, with the air of a trodden-down beast, his 
scrawny neck scarcely supporting his head, the 
white mesh of his hair clinging to his forehead, 
his humble walk of an humble man, his broken- 
down shoulders. 

*^Gee-up!'' 

He had disappeared. 

Rebellion, emotion, pity, pain. Can one tellf 
It was a need to kneel, to beg pardon of poverty, 
to clasp the poor to your breast, a need to cure 
them and shriek for them. It was an embrace that 
almost hurt, a torrential goodness, a great incen- 
diary hope, flowing tears, a head uplifted, a desire 
to struggle and be the strongest. It was a soul 
braving death in order to raise its own image. 

Nothing but an instant, a single instant before 
departing. Tomorrow, always, immediately, she 
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would never be anything but a little Anne Breven, 
neither better nor worse than others; some day 
she would die, be dead like the dead. But what 
of itî What of it when in your flesh, in the sun 
of your breast, you have what is called love, when 
you see it here, everywhere, up to the skies, borne 
by the chalice of the earth, by the leafage of the 
forest, the morsels of villages, the winging of the 
day, the ashy names of the dead, and the sparkling 
air like a vise clutching at your shoulders Î 

What of it when one can say for a second, touch- 
ing the place where it beats : not me, not the wall 
of the tabernacle, not any person, not those I love 
or those I am going to love, but you, regulated 
pulse of the universe, mysterious mandate, you 
who placed your limpid aureoles on the eyes of 
my lover, you who resembled me, who give your 
blood to a simple idea to make an infinite ark of 
the covenant of it, you who dwell in me at this 
moment, who make me waver, who lift my head, 
who run in my arms like a burning lava, you of 
whom one never knows anything, you whom one 
merely feels, you who are here, who will continue 
forever after me, God — God: You! 



